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THE-' LEGACY* OF UTAH 1 S COVNTRY SCHOOLS, 1847-1396 

. ■ ' ■ ^ ■ • ' / 

.by Sfcocd B. Birlfinshaw* . . 

"This paper^is a report of research" conducted undet a grant 
enticled "The 'Country School Legacy;" Humanities on, the Frqntier/' * 
This grant is' funded by the' National Endowment * for the^ Humanities 

i ^ * ' : i ? 

and -sponsored by the Mountain .Plains Library Association, 

' - ? ' ■ ; * - 

The phase of the gr^nt reported here includes schools which 
flourished during the Territorial Period*' of the State of Ucah. 

' - • • • ; * * 

In accordance with the requirements of Che grant, these schools f 
will be discussed with regard to six/major/subject classifications : 
1) Country Schodls as Community^ Centers , 2) Couhtry/^Schocls- and,\he 
Americanization of Ethni<j groups , t Reading, Writhing, ^Rithmetfc 
and Recitation; 4) Teachers: thfir Roles t -Rules inc Restrictions t 

Country Schools Today t and 6) "Coutftrx Schools /as Historic 1 
Sites. It is recognized^ of -course, that muchJof the material 
reported nere overlaps between these categories. ^ . \ 

Ic may rightly %e said of the s schools under discussion here 
tfcat they were a mirror of the society whicjh' they served. The 
Territorial Period of Utah's history tfas marked *by* religious and*' 
political strife which erupted inpp bitter l^gal and 'military 
confrontations, These conflict .touched' the Xives. of virtually 
all of Utah's citizens in one -wajfr or/another . . Therefore* it is — 
appropriate to discuss -briefly t-he ^p'cial coiytext of Utah 
schools during the Territorial fe^4ri^d in order to provide a 
framework for the topics which*' fdllow.* 1 

^ , * ' v 1 /: -/ - ■ ; : 

The first white colonizers' q$ the present State of Utah were 
members of the Church of Jesus .Christ .of Latter-day Saints, known 



* * • ■ ^ ■ 

/. ' • " . ■ ■ 2 - 

as^'the Mormons: 1 /' These r 'picnee3?s u , as they ar^. called in Ucah 
lor^ arrived in the Valley of xhe Great Sale Lake on July 24-, 
1847. The exodus of the pioneers fifom their homes in.Nauvoo, 
Illinois to the arid deserts and high mountains of Utah Was - 
inspired by a desire to escape from religious persecution. 
The L.D.S. Church was founded irv New York in 1SS0 by' 

* i 

'Joseph Smith che >firsc Prophet, Seer, Kevelacor and President 



/ 



of the Church.- "Smith's .claims thfct he had visitations "from 

• ■ J ' * ; , . • .'■ y 

angels and that he discovered ancient writings on gold plates; 
led some to, join the hew church. ^The same claims led others 



Y 




to ridicule Smith and the adherents of his new sfect., * 

f m 

As the Church grew; the- supposed peculiar! ties of Mormon 
'beliefs and lifestyles became the- object of in£reasin£ scorn A 
and persecution. Ohio and Jti&sburi were ^topping points ir^ 
che Hormon migration westward. * In Missouri the persecutions 

turned from verbal abuse co the murder of some Mormons ^nd . 

* ' ' ' 
tne burnittg/of cheir homes by bands of marauders. 

The^ormons 'left Missouri* and, moved on to Illinois where 

they established the City of Kauvoo, The. city grew rapidly . . 

because" the Mormon missionaries were successful in cdnverting lerge 

numbers of new belieVfers 'to the faith. Eut /once ^ again the rerli- * 

'gious oer£ecut£on began, culminating in ti\e marty t rdom of Joseph 

.Smith at che hands of a mob while he was being held ih jail at 

/ t 

J the nearby town of Carthage, ^Illirioi 

• / * ' ' 

The majority of the. Latter-day Saints left Nauvoo after 

Smith's deach, Led by Brigham Young, they put everything cfrey 

( < / 

tould carry into ox-drawn wag9ns and fled from cheir persecutors 
eg 'the Greac Basin, ' ' 



• L TThe Mormons mfcst'have treasured che isolation afforded by 

this untuned region pf iaountairx and deserts. At first ti^eir only 

neighbors were the local Indians and the trappers who Harvested '* 

the skins'of "beavers _ from >the tfrouritairt streams* These trappers- 

« - 

were known as Mountain Men. They included the famous* Jim Biridger, 

who, is said*to i\ave tried to discourage .Brigham Young fron; 
* * » " * 

"calonising the, Gr^at Salt Lake Valley. 

The isolation of the Mormons An 'the territory which chey . 

galled Deseret was short-lived* The discovery of gold inr Caiifor^ 

iC in * 18^9 led to an 1 ' influx of travelers lured on fy Isha hope of 

< I * * . • . * - , 

discovering treasiires thjsre and in ifevada, Brigham Youngs true 

to his^goals, of protecting the Mormons from, persecution and ■ ^ 

protecting th,eir religious freedom; scorned the gold-Seekers, 

Instead, he promo ted^^^e^s^^ematic cVkmisafrton of the territory 

areas which could sustain farming --ar^d* gracing . ^ . 1^ 

Utah was granted territorial status by the U.S. Congress in 
t ■ 4 J 

1850. The territory was called Utah, rather than Deseret* a^ the 
Mormons wished." Nevertheless, Brigham Young was named Governor of 
the territory in recognition of his leadership of the numerous 
"Saints" who were the majority of Ohe population in every set* 
tlement . ■ . 

Thfe' executive and legislative branches o£ the neVs'erricorial 
government were solidly under Mormon* control. The Jfudidicai branc 
however, consisted of Non-Mormon political appointees, 1 Friction * 
developed between the judges and the Mormon culture for several 
reasons N^First, the Mormons envisioned a qheocracy as # thei'r ^ideal 
■"form of government. t Thay preferred to settle their disputes ip> 
'ecclesiastical courts rather than civil courts. The justices 



felt chat: che^-Mdrmons" w^re thereby subverting Che* law of the' land. 

" / .■ - V " * ■ 1 

.Second a group of , immigrancs were killed by "Mormons arid Indians 

, * \ m — — - 

at: Che >buncain(Meadows n^ar-St.. George, The attempt Co, cove£ up 

' - * k *~ , 

ehe ^incident reinforced Che Belief -chaC che Mormons Had -no respecC 

' ■ * " . ^* * 

for Che law. Third, Brighatrt Young ooenly declared Che dpccrlhe , 

S » ' * 

of plural/ marriage or pelygamy + as a cenenc of che >tormah faith- 

in 1852, a "pra,ccice* which had -been carried on secrecly for abouc 

cen years. .These s^ppased -affroncs fc#H:he <esCablis-hed moral 

" code and' Cradicions of che maforicy of Americans *led Co a break 

rtn che relations becween che Mo'rmons and the ^epre^encacives ; 
. - jV , - ■ * f ' ■ 

of fhe gov^i^irteric ac WashingCon, D-. C ^ # % * 

' Presidenc James Buchatiari senC federal cro.ops Co che .teirir 

< *j v - ■ 1 - • ■ * v " : V . 

Cory in 1857 CO pulldown a supposed rebellion. ^ This commenced 

fc rL ~~~~ j 

che lTt;ah_War. The Mortons regarded che'incidenc as auochar re-li- 
gioiis per,3ecucion. They prepared Cd destroy- all or che tbvtis 



# . 

I^hcy had built, begi-rming widi + .che/ prasp 



erous Greac,Salfc Lake 



■ Wtien che federal croops arrived a peace was concluded wichouc 
,bloodsheu. However^ che croops remained- garrisoned in cije cerri- 
cory in an accempt b£ supporc che ediccs of p the : fgderalr judges and 
marshals. Finally, Btigharfi YoXmg.waS relieved of his pose as C 
Governor and -a aeries of Non-Mormons wfere appoincedtto cha posi- 
tion uncil ; ^cacehood in 1896. * 1 fc ^ 

The , Saints .remained ^ n relative isolacion ! in cht Rocky v 
'.Mouncains 'chrough che 1860's. Als%, .che nacion ' s." accencion ? *' 
'was absf»tbed "by che Civil War from 186Q_co 1865. J ftowever t ^ctie 
cransconciriencal railroad was ' completed in 1869, This brought 
abouc*many cfianges in Ucah sociecy. TKe^ailrOa'd'Triade it; easier' 
f'or'-che chousands of Mormon convercs co emigrate Co cheir, -Zion, 



The Church^ aggressive missi.Dr.ary. program.. brought thousands 
Qf new coverts, especially from Great Britain and Northern^ Eur- 
ope. Perpetual Emigration Fund was sec , up ta help these 
people join the rest of their fellow believers in Utah. The 
railroad also brought thousands of Non-Mormons to Utah. They 
were drawn* Co Che cerri£orv bv discoveries of silver in che *' 
mouncains surrounding Greac Salt: Lake Cicy and in Che Tincic * \ 
Discriec. ■ Coal* and .0 Cher praciaus resources were also discovered. 

Soon che Non^Mormons became a vocal and abrasively cricical min-* 
■ * * 

oriCy ip the Cerricory^ ♦ . ^ 

Mormons were praccicing. polygamy and ;were also accively pro- . 

selyting large numbers of convercs from oucside' oTk^che U.S. ' — — 

These and many ocher faccors combined Co make chera a peculiar, 

dangerous, and immoral sect in Che ey^s of many Americans. 

Consequencly. Che U.S. Congress began a legislacive crusade 

I 

■ouclawing polygamy and unlawful- ctohab^cacion. ■ The Mormons 

' - « *■ * 

openly defied 'chese law5 y .viewing chem as an unconscicucional vio- 

laciorf of cheir freedom, of religion. Buc'che cqnscicucionalicyN 

of chese laws was 'upheld and new laws were passed Co add co*che 

punishmenc for, plural marriage,. Finally, cfye Congress disin-* 

«orporaced the Church, seiz ed all oAtjl assecs and drove all 

of its leaders into hiding. These excreme measures, filially forced 

Che Churck'.s fourch psfesidenc, Wilford. Woodruff Co declare in 1390 

a M^nifesco ouclawing che praccice of plural marriage, Afcer che 

Manif^sco che governmenc gradually rescored che righcs -and pro- - 

percy of che Church' and its members, rehabilicacing chem in 

preparacion'for stacehood. This , was finally granced in 1896. 

J . * L.jCounCry Schools as 'Coninunicy Cencers r 

The, role of school buildings in Ucah coinmunicies underwenc - 



important: changes as the communities ^developed from ftontiei 
outposts to modern towns and titles during the territorial 



pejriQd. Danielson h^s described this development: 

* - ' , K v 

The evolution of the local school* of these.*, 
communities has generally developed inj three 

■ steps as fdllows : (1) school jwas first Held 
in a private home in the 9ommunity\c usually - 
. the home-bf the teacher who had T been sel- 

. * eceed by the cown school trustees on the * 
basis of her ability to read and yrifce and 
being available .for the position; (2) "school 

.^as later held in the local '"meeting housed 
of che community with a teacher who' was litcle * 
better qualified than the earlier teacher: 
(3) a building was next erected in each com- 
muriity especially for school purposes. i * * * 

v (Danielson. History of Education in Sevier 

. County , thesis, University of Utah, 1951.) 



During the first phase-- 6f development, schools wejre not only 

held in homes, as, Danielson suggests, but also in covered cago.ns 

tents , grainaries K saloons , and stores. 

Hoymon historians have pointed with pride to the important 

role assigned >to education in the West not merely as a protec- 

tion from religious persecution, but al^o^ as an opportunity to 

build an utopiatj society based on their religious-.beliefs. In 

this society they viewed education as a nobie quest leading to 

the^perfectian of the ^individual and of the* society as a whole^ 

\ \ f J Education-, wfcen taught by correct principles, 
+ and under the supervision of those governed 
by the -spirit of God, will lay a foundation * 
. to -make njen and women great,' noble, and amiable, 
* ' And will expand their minds so that they can 
be fit Tor any station which they may be called 
to qccupy, and nothing will daunt them* from 
pursuing the purposes of God and truth. 
> % jDeseret News, Vol* I November 16>, 1850.) , 

The sermons of Mormon leaders included frequent exhortations 

to the Saints to attend to educational jgatters , A useful index 

to these sermons as- recorded in the Journal of Discourses ^as * 



• ■ <■ • • '■;/■■• ;. 

compiled by Ruth M. Jones ( Pioneer Thoughts on Education s Salt: 

Lake City: , University of Utah Library ,* 19p5) . 

Education^occupied -such a central pl^ce in the thought of 

the pioneers chat schooling was carried, on in'any available 

place as they craveled # across *xhe plains Prom Nauvoq and as they 

founded new settlements in Utah. The process q£ educating bo::h 

the young and the adults did not scop for want of a^ building. 

Utah's firsts school was taught by Ma^y Jane Dilworth in a- 

tent in the Salt Lake Valley in 1347, -Other schools held wichtfut 
♦ • 

the benefit of a building are recounted' in most of tfre histories 

of Utah communities . Josephine J. Miles recalled several typical 

schools in her History of Hducation^in St. George . v 

The first ^school that was really ta'ught in 
St.. George City, was by Sister Orpha Everett. 
She first taught in a tent on her lot. ^Afcer- 
t 7" ' wards she taught* in ^ willow school house where 

' f the first war.d sphool house was built in early \ • 

times, abou.t 1868, it being -the first school 
house erected* , . 

, . Aunt Mariette Calkins taught in a wagon box 

* , v 1 and in a tent on her lot. Brother TnomaS 

Cottam claims to be a graduate of her school — 
having -gone out of the other end of the vagbli. 
box. . * . . * 

(Miles . History- of Education in St. Geqrge , ^ 
1923/, Ms^in L.D.S. Church Historical Depart- 
■ment A}:d|rLves/ p. 1,2) . 
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■ Th# firs**; permanent building erected in rfcny Utah communi- * 

"ties" was the M^rmon^ Ward^touse or chapel, ^is -building -was 

used -as a efturch'on Sundays, It was used 'as a school on week 

days, ft was also used fo^social 'gatherings, .dances, lyceums, 

and every other public funotion. " Of t^n trie same buiTding was' ^ 

used as the Gown hall and courthouse, when needed. 

The early school buildings of Utah were literally 
community buildings. During the week days 
chese werte used for educational putpases, but 



frequent .evening gatherings were held. in 
■ *" these structures.^ The Settlers neve% 

lost sight of th^^iihportarvce of their social 
life, and within the school building, dances * 
and all other -*£o:rms of group recreation . ♦ . 
and amusements were held. The^school like- 
wise was the center for all tion-religious 
meetings. If a new road were to be con- 
structed, an irrigation canal altered, or 
even a quilting b,ee held for Ae benefit of 
soipe newcomer t the schoolhouse was the ^ 
locus of. such activity- 

(Moffitt . The History of Public Education irr 
Utah/ p., 260-261.) ' ' : I 



That this one building which served "as church; school, ere. 
was so essential to the life of the 'entire community was in *' 
part due to the .fact that the pioneers were *poor -and unable co 
afford separate buildings for- each of the separate functions tthi£h 
this building- served. It was perhaps -due in part alsQ to the 
characteristic lack o^ separation between church and state, in 
Mormon chought. # They' envisioned a theocratic government in 
their Utopia. As long as Brigham Voting was Governor t they were 
able to bring their ideal inco practice in. large measure (to che 
utter consternation of the few Non-Mormons in the territory). 
And the importance of the ward school buildings was in part due 
to the strategy which Brigjharn Young -adopted for colonizing the 
barren country. 1 " ' * - 

Shortly after establishing the first settlement at Great , 

Salt Lake City Young sent exploring parties to various *"parts of 

the territory searching for favorable 'sites for additional i 

settl^feJits . The groi^^HicIi. arrived in 1847 was "only the first 

of ■ a stream of Mormons v .which continyed~ co .migrate to Ucah/ (In'. 

fact, one could say that this immigration of Mormons to the 

. < " • \ * 

headquarters of their Zion in^Utah tias nevet ended, - though ic is 



no longer Church .policy to Encourage it.) , . ■ - 

Mostof\the colonizing was accomplished ; betveen* 1847 and ■ 

1870. During trh is period some families were ''oaflled" severaP , 

dimes p&ck all of their belongings into wagons once more arid* 

travel to^ a new area to begi,n another new cortiinunipy . . It is - 

1 perhaps, understandable, then > that Juhey did not build several-, 

public buildings when one woujid suffice since many of them would ( 

be called to move on the.rcext settlement before they- could *" 

enjoy che fruits of tfreir/ labors / ; " , 

• ■■ 

This strategy was, for the*, most part, very successful ,^'in - 

+ spire* of the hardships suffered by some ' individuals * The Mormons 

^were^able to become almost: totally self-suff ici4nt 'as a resul^pf 

* "their labor. > Colonies in the souph produced cotton, silk, and \ 

grapes. Other colonies produced tanned/ hides . furni-ture, fcroumt t 

plumber and.£oal^ The result was aft economic "sys tem* whixfr^Leonard 

* l + * 

1 Arringt:on # has" termed the "Great BasiV Kingdom' 1 <Arrington« Qteac 

* - Ba£in Kingdom *, Lingpln,: University of \ebraska-Pres$^ 1958.) 

A number of writers have notfed the similarities between the 

• methods of colonization used' by the Mormons and those used* by the 

t * * a 

Pilgrim founders of the New Englartd ^oltfnies . .Both groups had 

little regard for the separation, between dhurctf^andl stadfe. Both 

groups gathered thesnseLves^intp vil L-ages < surrounded by^chfe fields 

and flocks which they 'filled and # tendfc4* Both groups placed 

*.great emphasis uppn'the importance o£ education, 'at^d especially 

of .moral education, Such .similarities are probably riot^accir 

dental because many of the ,Mom\on colonis.ts, including Brigham 

£oun|, came fr-om New England stbck., / * 

Many writers havie recorded stoties, which show the mu 



* . * 

uses of the ward school buildings. + Luella 'Adams Dalton described 
' Che dancing in the pioneer village of ?arowan (Manuscript in L.D.S J ' 
. Church Historical Archives), Clearly for her, dancing was more 
imp^rtast, than the educational activities' Which took place in ^ 
\^the same building. - She mentions the school only briefly in - * 
Her description of ''Pioneer Life 'in Parowan." Dancing was one 
of their favorice ^roup^aceividies . There as a' traditional \ 
belie'f among Mormons 4 that the pioneers danced in order Co* free 
their minds from their t hardship<s and miseries. - ' 
The schools were also used for adjul.fc education activities 
-such as lyqeums atjd debates-. The skill of an orator wa§ prized 
highly among these people. The ablility to spfeak yrell in public 
was' and important skill for Mormon missionaries. 'Thus , , debates 
arid oratory were cultivated not: only for enjoyment but also as <^ 
a.mear.s to 'develop eff'a'ctiVe missionaries "fox' <th£/Church. 

A uniquely Mormon 'adult £ducatiou^movem0jVt involved the ^ * 
establishment of a School of the Prophets itf ^several communities. 
The Schools of the Prophets were organised t to .'develop missionaries 
and leaders for the Church. Sometimes ,J^w£ver f .they took o\r more ^ 
mundane posture similiar to that of a Chainber of Commerce. '(Bethers.7 
A History of Schools in Iron County', 1851-1970 /The Author, 1972, 
p. 27.) Membership in Schools or the Prophets was limited to m&lfc * 
priesthood bearers in' good standing with the. church, New members 

^,were admitted by invitation only. , m 

i ' . 

Some Utah cities we£e incorporatqd^by the legislature as early 

( . . " • * - " ■ . ; " 

a§ 1851. The right to establish, regulate 'and support cbirfnunity 

schools was delegated to these -cities^in their .--charters / . In 4860 

and again in 1865 school laws V e r e "F&ssed by the legislature 



creating, the office of county super in ter^gmt of schools, giving 

local courts Che £i§ht Co establish £nd regulate school districts 

and providing rpr some public support for education" 'as approved 

by the local court* (M<?,ffit. History \^f Education in Utah , p s 

104-116.) , 

These developments led\o the establishment of local school 

•districts in Utah; followed by th.e building of many schools, ( As . 

each settlement had ^grown past th,e -colonisation stage of "its 

development other buildings had' been added to perform some of the 

J 

functions *of * the^f irso ward school b-uildtngs. Mirny of -these ward 
schools continued to function, , Some of £ heir buildings were simply 
donated to the school di&£rict\ Others remained under the control 
of the local Mormon branch or ward when a new school was built. 
Evidently s.ome communities disagreed -about the proper ownership 
pf the buildings and law suits followed^ The /town of Woodruff, 

Uc^h, in Rich County was one 'where such a disagreement took 

* * * 

place . 

This new building, erected during the summer - 
of, 1884, was built by the combined labor and 
industry, of all the settlement^, population^ 
The community needed a larger building in 
which to hold church, a larger building for 
v school, and a larger building to accommodate 

public dances and other entertainment, sponsored 
by and for the people who had made homes in 

" * < . the village 4 , As a result o^ this need, the 
entire community worked together until the 
building was finished and ready for use/ For 
a few £ears all went ve^ry well with this * 
corrcnunity arrangement. Then 'the problem of ' 
the' actual ownership of the building aros$. 
The school trustees were of the opinion* 
that the building was a school house, and 

t, . * that its jurisdiction and management belonged 
, to them. The church officials were of the 
; belief that the building was a church building, 
and had only been loaned to the school 
trustees for school purposes, **> JenSon 'giyes A 
us this account of the entire problem'. 
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p "A, new meeting house was buiLt in 1884, the 
* ,°14- 1°S d willing no longer answering the 

'purpose. It was built * 50. x 27 feet, and # 
had some later additions. This ^building ^ 
has had quite a history* As the faints 
permitted the house to be used for school 
purposes certain parties raised, the question 
of legal -ownership j and^bnrough the perfidity 
of some parties, who testified in court, 
Judge Henderson, m of the Fiijst -District Court 
. of Ogden, Utah, rendered a j dec is ion on 

November 8* 1890, which gavejthe house into * 
the hands of a the school trustees; of whom one 
was *a Latter Day S J aint , the other a genuine p-. 
. liberal, and the other- a "Mormon liberal." / * 
The ward engaged lawyers -to attend to the 
case and spent" # considerabl^ money in de- 
fending the property; but the lawyers ne'glected 
* * to appeal "the case in. time, and thus the 
* Kousfe was lost to the saints." (Fassey* - 

Historical Study of Public Education 'in Rich 
County Utah- , Thesis ^ UniVtersity of Utah, 1951. 
Andr ew Jens on r s remarks are quoted from * / - 

his Chronological History of Che Woodruff Stake . ) 

Even after the ward school phase of "school development, schools 

v ■ + 

retained their roles as community centers- As* the population 
grew new schools were constructed which had facilities for 
theatrical productions and ofcher community activities, Rpxie N* Rich 
report^ that "In the evenings the schoolhouse was used for debates, 
spelling-bees \ and town meetings (Rich. The History and People ^ 
of Early Sandy ;) A. Karl Larson relates the story of a spelling 
bee which was ia competition between two scnopls. The town turned 
out to witness the event and the postmaster read the words to 
be spelled. 

■* 

George F- Whitehead says the highlight'- . N . 

< of his * schooldays* under Mrs. Haywood 

was the Eime whep, he spelled down" not t 
only the pupils of Mrs* Heywpod's School 
but those of John E- Pace also; The , - 

L postmaster, William H. Crawford, was 

called in tito give out the words . He * 
called out the word each student was to 
try until 'everyone had been spelled ^ 
down but young George Whitehead. Then - # 

the postmaster gave him the word "gross" 
and George misspelled it, "I had spelled' 

, 15 




, correctly a lot of really hard words f M he 
said, M and I was.greacly disappointed do s - 
miss 3uch a small word* Brother* Crawford 

, pronounced it with a short: 0 instead 6f 
the long 0 sound, and I guess that: is 
what: tripped me, I was 'used to hearing it: 
called grSssl" (Larson* Th^Red Hills of 
November , ;pp, 260-262.) 

> 

Entertainment in these communities was homespun, as was 
everything else, ThuSj the entertainment provided by school 
activities was an important part of the life of the people. 
The teaching methcfds emphasized memorization. The students 
became adept at memorizing poems and readings which were recited 
'on ^public occasions*. It was not surprising Chat these people- 

grew'.to appreciate music t poetry :and storytelling, for these 

i ' * - 

things were among the most easily acquired forms of entertainment 

In light of this, the notion that these people were uncultured , 
and backward as* a result of their geographical isolation must, 
be balanced with sn appreciation of the considerable cultural 

' * - 

resources were, in large part, products of the schools/, * 



Country" Schools and the Americanization 
■ * * . ■ - 

of Ethnic Groups- 

* * 

• Americanization* is defined as a. process of socialization, 
of attempting Co inculcate among immigrant ethnic peoole an 
understanding of American customs/ traditions r values t and lavs. 
During the Nineteenth Century waves of thousands of immigrants 

L. * t 

poured* into the tjnited States* Many of them<came from Southern 
Europe-, in contrast to the ear lies t colonizers pi the United 
States*who were predominantly from Northern European countries, 
especially , England* Also, many of che immigrants were from 
China arid Japan*- The ethnic, religious and racial differences 
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of these people from Southern Europe and the Orient created feelings 
of ,uneas<3 and .mistrust among people who were perhaps only secmd 
or third generation Americans themselves, but who considered thsir 
otfn characteristics of ethnic background, religion and race to > 
be the American archetype. r 

The problem of, Americanization took on a, rather different 
slant in the Utah Territory than it did iti^gther .parts of the U.S. 
Nat only were many of the Otafr immigrants foreign-born minorities, 
but Che majority 'of these immigrants were also t Mormons , .The 
confrontation between the Mormons and the rest of American culture, 
especially wittTregard to, Mormon practices involving polygamy and 
theocracy, for instance, led to defining the Mormons as an Un- 
American group. Gustive' 0- Larson tdiscusses the broad political 
end so.cial ramif iba£Lons of thi# problem in his book, The ' 
Americanization of Utah for Statehood (San Marino, California: 
Huntington .Library, 1971), v 

The most "pervasive socializing influence in the territory -** 
was nbt the school but the L.D.S. Churchy. The rfiajority of the • - 

* foreigners who came to the area wer^ dra\m by a desire to join 

■ ! • - * * 

with their co-religionists.j Far example, 'William Mulder has 

told of the immigration of thousands of Scandinavian S&ints * 

to Utah in his book Homeward to 2ion (Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota Press , 1957.) Often these people settled in 

■ " • . 

communities where they, could maintain their rtative language and 
customs 'to a l^rge extent.' Their ethnic identities were preserved 
to such a'degree that friettdly competition was sometimes generated 
between- the groups-. They were certainly not required to give up^ 
their ethnic Heritage in order to becofcie Mormons. 



In these coinmunities it a was <far .piore'important socially to 



/ 



be a Morton Chan Co be 'an American* Because che local governments 
^ere concrolled by Mormons t non-mormons " of ten complained biccerly 
and wich considerable- juscif icatioa/that immigrants: who had never 
been naturalized were eivjoying all of - K Che. benefits of citizenship, 
including voting** The- MpVnion Schools promoted tfte^r religion 
openly by. using The Book of £lormon .and other ' church books as 
.textbooks t art£ by/establishing classes in Mormon theology. 
.Clashes iri American history, policies and government which might 
be exp^ctepi Co mold yQiing. people inco "good American citizen^ ♦ 
were regarded as less :< imporcanc Chan religious sCudies because, 
only -by accepting ^Iormonism would a person gain salvation and 
eternal, life* * v L > 

.FeideraJ troops wer,e stationed in Utah beginning in - -1857 - 
following Che Utah War. However, che presence of the- croops did . 
riot scop che ^practice of 'plural marriage nor did re bring about 
more than a token of obedience' Co che' federally appoinced 
governors and .judges tfho^&ttempted co rule .cha territory* Still, 
cha Mormon peopl^* and £heir leaders procesced many cimes that 
chey wer*e good -Americans * Tl^rey ofcen pointed wich- pride Co che 
contributions of the Mormon Battalion in its* patriotic service to 
che Lfniced St^fe^ government during che War wich MexiGO. But 
chey were regarded, by che majoricy olsjj ie An jgirj-cans asvan Uri^- 
American^ group . ^ 

During che 1870 r s a loosely defined plan Co Americanize che 

Mormons through educacion cook shape., Denominational, schools 

* / " 

were rpunded by che Episcopalians / Methodists t Presbyterian^ , and 
Congtfegationalis ts for the purposes of n Chris cianizing" and 
Americanizing the Mormons,* -Catholic schools were also founded 



at .^his tifne but it appears that their mission was dl-rected 
, Co the needs of their own adherents , rather than to converting zhe 
Mormons. That this was so is shown by the fact that Catholic * 
schools were founded in communities Which had* populations of 
Catholic children.. The Protestant schools', on the other hand, 
were founded in towns throughout the territory^ regardless of 
the numbers of Protestant 'children. Furthermore, agreements wers 
, sometimes worked out among the Protea^atit church groups so that 
competing schools and churches of other Protestant groups were 
"not established in the same locality. ' 

The first Protestant school established in the territory 
was rounded by the Episcopalians 'in Salt Lake City in 1867, 
The R^yerehd Daniel Tut tie and the Reverend G.'l!.B. "'Miller began 
their- school in an adobe building on West Second S'ouch Street. 
Shortly later the school was moved to the Libetal Institute 
which housed a number of non-Mormon enterprises. This school 
flourished for •* while *but it apparently ceased exisrence by 
about* 1874 when the Reverend Miller established the St. Mark's 
'Grammar School. » 

The St. Mark's School catered especially to bays. Thus - 

' - ' . \ , . .: - ■ 

it was natural* that a school, for girls should be commenced; The 
girls's school was peld in the basement-of St. Mark's : chvrch, 
t^ginnin^ in 1881* The school was founded in memory of Benjamin 
Rowland -and. Vas- known as the Rowland Hall School, ./This school \ 
has flourished, continuously to the present day, (Harold Groff. 
"The Denominational Schools of U^h" ^Utah .Educational Review , 
v. p. 106 See^lso Mary R'. Clark's "'Rowland Hall-St. Mark's 
-School: Alternative Education for MpVe Than a'Century"*, Utah / 
historical Quarterly vol/ 48, no. 3) . 



The Methodises established" a large number of schools in Che, 

territory, Bane holds tha-t these schools 'failed ; ta get" a solj/d 

foochold however, due to constant overexpansion. (Bane". The * 

" * . . . v / 

Development of Education in Utah 1870 Co 1896 > Ph.D. Dissertation, 

Stanford University, 1940.) : , * " ^ * 

The. thirty-three schools established by the*Presbyterians ; 

were remarkably successful, D.H. Christensen recalled his own 

education in a Presbyterian school ^ii} Hanti. * 

It was my privilege to enter the mission school ' / 
in Manti, my native town, on the day it. was 
opened. During my 'continued residence- there 
fpr five or six £ears, I attende4 with, utmost 
regularity. t It was at chis school , more t than 
thirty-five years ago, that, I first: met Dr 

.Martin. At this home I' was a fr % equ6nt visitor^ 
and my feeling of gratitude to him; and to the 
splendid teachers he provided* has ever^ fouj 
conscious expression in my. humble feffor'ts'xo 
move toward^ the ideal»-of service to.mankind, 
wtvlch was ixi "those early yeirs firmly fixed in 
my youthful mind. I cannc* repay them, but I 
have' a feeling of ^satisfaction in^publicly 

* expressing my gratitude. 
(Christensen/ "Mission Schoots in Utah" Utah 
Educational Review , vol. ,1915 f p / 13 . " 

; ~ * 

The .first Presbyterian schools were founded in 1875 in'Mount 
Pleasant "an<f In Salt Lake City.- ■ Though thirty-one schools r 
wgre jfbunded by the Presbyterians tt^Se tfro schools axe the only \ 
' two which survive today, The school -JaC Mount Pleasant* is the 
Wasatch Academy . 4|tfEhe school in Salt ftake -City has evolved into . 
what is today known as Westminster College. 

The accomplishments of 'etie Pr<?testant* miss ion schools were 

considerable. During effe period jof colonization Jyrom 1847 to 1869 

* \ * * * / - 

the importance of schooling was secondary to an-overriding need 

' ]••' 
)ite of the ut 



to survive in spite of the Utopian z^|l of the pioneers, Tjae 
i land was harsh in jshe isolated ,mountain\ valleys ; the people were 
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surrounded by the presence of federal troops and the sometime^ • f 

hostile Indians, It is no wonder* then,, than the majority of the 

ablre-bodied citizens of all ages of thp community were occupied) 

w'itoiv plaatin'g and harvesting- their crops and tending their 

animals. School attendance was nt>t required and many chose not; 

"to attend. Typically, those who did attejid school only spent three 

or four tnont£s*a year: in the classroom, and often less.* Anyone * ■ 

who could read; write and cipner might be recruited to be a 1 " \ 

teacher. The mission schools raised tftes'e educational .standards £ 

in almost e^ery respect, - , 

Many of the teachers employeed in the Ptotestaht schools 

had been trained as Ceache^s in; the noi5mal schools and colleges 

in *the East, tfthers wete ministers who were trained in 'the* 

Protestant Seminaries. 4 As a group, they became an important 

force for improving the quality of. teaching in the 'territory. 

Christensen assessed the .educational contributions of the mis%ion 

school . ' * ' . . 

With this scnool came the enrichment of the* * * 
curriculum. Music and art; -soorr became daily - 
, exercises*, nature study was introduced into 
the primary grades / and the study o£/LaCi^ 
of algebra ^nd geomfet^y py -pupils itt seyemm 
and eighth .grades under trained teachers or * . 

• > the first* Qrder, was by no means /uncommon. 
The standard had >been &eti t the transition 

^ * was -uritter rtay. Ftjblic sentiment crystal- " 

\ a .lizing* If the public school was to hold 

* the place given It by time-honored- tradition, 
new fields must be^entered, new problems must, 1 
be solved. Two iteeds had- been demonstrated, * 
the, pxocfi was not lacking. If the public// 
school was to compete with the mission scWool * 
ifmust have* an enriched* cgurse of study* and i * 
professionally 'trained teachers. Both changes 
came quickly and effectively. . - 

' ^ * (Christensen. "Mission Schools in 4 Utah" Utah 
Educational Jleview , vol. /1915»"p/ 13*/ 1 

. . ■ . . v. - * ' . ^ , ; * - 
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Finally^he aclcriowledged Che contribution of ^the Protestant teachers. 




■ * m As sense, of, justice and fairness, and a feeling 
~ of gratitude ; ;Unp J el me tp make acknowledgment 

*of the efficient n and devoted service of that * 
splendid body of men <ai*4 women that constitu- * 
^ ted 'the peaching force, . They n6t only gave 
/ the inspiration, of exaJf>ie t and inspiration 
which has in my op^niWl rfloved our public 
sqhools forward at Jealc a'decade, but they : 
performed^ worthy*pac,t ip producing "a 
generation of" men and jwomen tl\at reflect on 
; .their native state 1 . *V 
*\ (Chris tensen,* Mission Schools in Utah M Utah^ " " 

"■ gducatiohal Review , ' vol, ,1915, p,\14"7~ ^ 

s The success of th| mission schools created a lively cpptroversy 

in t che territory. ' Brig'ham Young was accused* of "building a 

■wall of ignorance around th& people 1 1 (William S. Godbe letter 

}to H.H. Bancroft/- Manuscript In Bancroft Library, University 

of California at Berkeley) I T&e '/controversy* rageci in the news- 

papers over whVt^er or ntre* "President Youn^ supported the caus6 

of education. 'The Mo'naon^ defended , their leader , . citing his 

many exhortations to tke p6op\e -on that* subject (see* Pioneer 

ThougKts on Education j&difced by Rutl> M:. Jones )\. - Tlie historical 

* \ ' . % L" 

record clsaarly do;e^ sjipw that Bri'ghdm Youngs afcd tire Mormon 

. . ; ' I , 
people wer£ concerned with ^edticat^pn firom the beginning* of the* 

settlement of the tferritory. ■ However, .the* progress of educational^ 

activities was 'modest -during 1 the -early period .for reasons 

previously discussed* In the -end the shock of this -dispute • 

* \. . * : * 

^brought about many . reforms in Utalt education*. ** 
- ^Before long' -Protestant' teachers were in demand ;Ln* the ward 
schools and in the Mopflon dominated District schools. cThis* fact 
made the Mormon, leaders uneasy. >They -did not want the Protestants 
to lure their children away^jrrom the Mormon fold. Brigham Young 
chastized th^ Bishpps^^Jhb hirecl Protestant teachers in srho^la V 



whicfr were under their supervision. • , 

Teachers: ,We ha've'thera within our reach, for 
we haye as^good teachers as can be found .on 
the face of the earth/ if our Bishops would 
but employ and pay, them", but they will not7 
Let a fniserabje little, smooth-faced, beard- 
less, 7 goodfor nothing Gentil^ come. along, - 
without regard "for either truth or honesty " 
* 1 and they^ wilV pay him when they 'will not pa/ . 
a Latter-day Saint. ■ '* \ 
(Andrew Love Neff ^ History /of Utafrj Salt Lake 
Ci^y, Deseret- News Pre^s, 4.940 \ p. "J 50.). 

Other Mormon leaders were equally explicit in their dislike oc. 

Non-Mormon teachers. "I would sooner my children should go 

without any scholastic education than 'that they should *be 

educated by an eneiqy," said George Teasdale ( Journal of Discourses 

24:324). John Taylor said simply, "Teachers should be good-. 

\ > 
Latter-day Saints'* 1 ( Journal of Discourses 19:248-249). 

The competition ,for the minds and s6uls of the Hormon youth 

is Vividly recalled * in the following interview ^with Pora Page 

Vho^ attended the Presbyterian School in Cedar C£ty! ^ 

* Question: What do- you remember about the 
1 ■ 1 Presbvteri^n School? ^ } ' 

' Answer: 'Well, I was a small child when I ( 
went there, k My first 3 or 4 years, I don't r 
know which, ^ftnd it was a verygood school 
. at that ■ time ^^hey told us "it wasa better 
sphool tfci^n the public school, and,tit was 
so /close to>pur home. My father, and broth- 
v ers used to, haul wood to keep the, place 
1 warm in the winter time and pay off sqme 

of the- expenses, I guess, and so my £wo " 
brothers older than me, went there, They 
had just a lovely school. What! I remember, 
r we all met in ^this'big, room when we got 
there, - Our t.eachers wfere Mrs . , McMontigam, 
Mrs*. Kurtis, Mrs. Stooks and Mr. Stooks, 
And we would take the Bible and it would 
go up and down each row and we 'had to read 
-\pne little verse each morning before we* 
'started our school, and then we went into 
the smaller room and the olde^ ones stayed 
there, , We had some very good teachers. 
They used to .givfe us lots of .nice little 
parties v and things and I loved it. t It was 
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within four blocks of my home. And I do ' 
remember qne thing especially they had. 
!a stereroom right Qff from oui; school room, 
and we*children used Co pldy in the*e Bur- / 
. ing recesses and bad weather, t and chey 
v always had some big wooden barrels chere 

and ac Christmas time chey would send some \ % 
greac bijg barrels ^th^re anc^ chey always 
% were labeled, "Presbyterian School, Parowan, 

Utah,, for the* Heachens n and chac kinda' 
wofried me a little bit* V didn't jcnqw 
* jtfhat ic was t so I took my pencil and paper 
* "(with me one day and I copied down "heathens" 

ahd when I goc home, I s£id to my father, 
"What do chey mean, "Presbyterian. School 
" f6r ch^ Heathens?" And he just laughed and 
said, ''Well, I chink, Dbdi, 'they meanc chat 
ic was for -people who lived way out wesc 
here. 11 Thac was Che only answer, I ever, goc 
/ until I grew older and knew chac. that wasn't 

'very much of a compliment for us. But I 
loved this school t and there was 'so many 
from Par owah thaw went, oh*-I. don't think 
I can remember all of them"there was the * " 

/ , Brown boys, and the Lowe boys, and girls + 
^ both, and Page--Gramnia ^nd Grandpa Pages 1 s 

^pys , and girls ^'and the Mitchell boys, # 
aiid oh--there was an awful lot thaft went-* 
. there. We enjoyed it very much. 

Question.- Do you remember the years you 
* w ^ attended? V 'J^, + / 

\ t Answer;- Well, I foas born in '82 — in 1882 

and so it must have beenin + Z»,8 or '9 t 
wouldn't itt.be?- For me to be 6 f -7 and 8* 
Yea. It's 6, T and 8,1 think ^the ti*ne I v 
? . went. Because when I left there and went t 

the way I remember, I went over to the public 
school and the Jjirst place I .went to school 
there w^s in the .basement of the old rock • + v * * 
■church. And that seemed such a dismal room* 
to the side of the pleasant room with the • 
f upstair windows^ and little curtains, on it, 

*"\ and everything and benches all -of of our own*, 

and I just didn't like it as well as I" did . 
that school there. I got a nickname from 
going to the Presbyterian Sphool. So many 
' of the people down in the town would go * ' * " 

along the street and they'd yell "Hello little" 
Pres£in." I didn't appreciate it- as I grew 
older.. * . ' t 

Miss Eliza Hartford who was assigned to ter^ch in the 

Presbyterian school in Cedar Cicy cold of- her experiences in a 

* leccer to Rev. D.J. McMillan.' 
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Cedar City", Utah 
November 23-rd, 1881 



Rev* D.J. McMillan* 
Dear Sir; 



You perhaps are anxious to hear what w6 are 
doing at Cedar. The Saints positively refused 
to rent or sell.to Ma?; Coi^t: and as it'seemed* " 
that- Mr, Wood did not want to loose me, I per- 
suaded Mrs. Ur?-e t second wife of John Urie, 
to board'me; but had to promise, not to - t each 
"or preach ir* my room* The ne^t day President 
Taylor and: three other great men came to the 
City; v Mrs. Urie invited me to go and hear ■ 
them preach: I went and never felt so f rights 
ened in my life.. I x*as almost persuaded that 
I was the told Devil himself. Such a triade 
against sectarian teachers and preachers. No 
good preacher could have been so earnest in 
warning his hearers against the JPlss of Satan 
as they were in urging the people to beware 'of. 
Presbyterian teachers and preachers.-. V I wonder* " 
ed if 1 would be allowed )to get away' alive. 
Next fliBrning the good people^of the place 1 
began to bestir themselves and X believe they 
must .have visited ^very family in the place* 
Thinking it was useless to' canvass Che town for 
pupils X felt very much discouraged, t If ' - 
there were* an£ tyho dared .to send,££teir " m 
children, there was nt> place in which to peach* 
I had promised not to t<£$ch in my room. Mr, - ^ 
McGowan wrote- telling me tp be patient, that 
this kind of work was always 3>Low/ ^Mr; .Leyson, . ^ 
the young man wha boards afc_Mr T Wood. 1 s , told 
me that if I had a room, he believed Mr. Wood 
woUld send *me his too oldest daughters and, some , 
of their friends and he*advised me to be very 
careful at first and not .teach them Presbyterian 
doctrine. ^ I told him I would 'not "think of 
teaching* any kind of doctrine in day school, 
Mr, Leyson thinks , if we had a building here 
that xia could hsive quite a school after 'tt*e 
people get to know me.. - J 
Now if qhere is anything wrong in what I have 
? been ,F doing or not doing please let me know for 
I feel that v I:am making very, slow progress^* 
And, can you tell me tfbw to report to the ^ 
Bpard wljen I have been doing nothings 

Yours Cruly , * 

_ E^iza'.Hartford 

(Betherg ."" A.History of Schools in Iron County 1851 
to 1970 ,. L972 t .*p„ 288-2S9.-> ~ 

-2d . . 



The majority* <>f- th^ mission schools -closed during the-l^O's. 

Since the* Latter-day t Saints formally renounced polygamy" irt Che 

famous Manifesto from President: Wilford Woodruff in 18^1 and thitx 

territory became a state. in 1396, the financial backers of Che 

mission sh^ools mu?t haye felt £hat their objective- of = Americ^n-^; 

ifcing Che Mormons had been accomplished. The objective of £on-. 

verting Mormon youth Co Procescancism had not been achieved 1 , 

however/ .A commiccee which .studied the Methodise schools in 1393 

* * * ■ 

reoosted that n So far as -converting the Mormons is concerned the 
money, has been largely wasted. If -200 real Mormons h*a>e been ~ 
changed into'real evangelical Christians during the time, we have • 
j^een unable to discover them/' "(Arrxngton. "The Latter-day 
Saints #nd Public Education" Southwestern Journal of Social 

• \> . — : ^ / 

Education , vii ) Spring-Summer, 1977), p. 13.) x 

Students . in Mapleton, Utah were not swafyed frot^ their Mormon 

beliefs, as is illustrated by the following story. 

While the trustees were worrying about- 
'what ,to 4o with all "the students, the * * , 
" • ^tudenB^jw^re dealing with their own * - *» 

problems*/; It seem? that the trustees 



hired one teacher who was interested 
in Christian Tgcience and he t;rred to 
explain "-some of its ideas to the class 
The 1 one that particularly bothered * 
the studends was the idea tKft think- 
ing would- change anything. One day, 
after cfcfe students felt they- had 
listened l&ng^enough § they decided to 
do s&mething about it. A quick check* [ l b*L_ " 

at lunch hour assured them th$t the *■ "^^^ 

teacher was not around. Th& time was ' ^ 

right so the students sneaked into u \. 
the r schoolrooriL- .They turned every- ^ 
thing around , v including t:he teacher's / 
desk and chair-. They- wrote the follow- * 
ing,tnSssage on the blackboard: M Things 



are not -turned" around, you just think ^ 
they are! 1 * No more was heard about 
: Christian * Science* for a lcsng time! * 

(Harraer and Johnson, History of Mapleton , 
Provo, Utah: Press Publishing, LtdL, 
ri.d.;- P ;340 ' 4 

If the Protestant mission schools failed in their efforts 

to convert Mormon children to Protestantism and to Americanize 

p * v 

then*,, their influence was felt in' the example of educational 

excellence which they promoted, The threat' they .supposedly posed' 
in the Mormon soeiety was part af- the motivation for founding 
a 1 system of private Mormon schools called academies' in, most 
of the larger" cities and towns. Most" of these academies included 
normal departments for the training, of teachers so the Mormon 
teachers could compete 'effectively with their Protestant counter- 
parts, Finally t % some talented young Mormons were encouraged to 
go to school* in the East to acguirfe learning which would be us ^ul 
to the community. These results alone are perhaps sufficient to 
"justify the role of the mission schqalsi ^in territorial Utah.^ 

III. . Reading, Writing, ,'Rithmetic and RecitatioA* 
Teaching methods a used ift Utah schools underwent a trans- 
formation, during the territorial period* * In .spite of attempts 
to procure textbooks , few .were available in the early .schools . - ' 
Bartholomew- reports ' that "books wei?e at a premium, *Qi%&rl 
classes wete conducted with as few as, tvo tooks for-the entire 

class * u (Bartholomew, The History of Education* in Sanpete County , 

- ' ' ■ 4. * ' 

Utah*, Thesis, University of Utah; 194$^ p. 27.) This situation * 

improved gradually throughout the territorial- period, - 
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The limitations 'of untrained teachers were shown in the 

teaching methods which were employed. This situation also 

' ' ' \ 

improved throughout the period under study. At first the. 
* 

plan was that the University of Deseret which was founded in 
1850 would prepare teachers for the schools. But the University 
was not funde.d by the legislature. For many years it existed in 
name only. Finally/ beginning in 1875, normal schools were 
founded at the University of Deseret and at Che Mormon academies. 

The Utopian side Qf the Mormon culture was 9een in the 
creation of the Deseret Alphabet. Attempts were made to teach 

J ■ 

"this new system of reading an4 writhing in Utah schools. These 

attempts were successful in a few schools- for a short time , 

while the pioneers vere isolated form the larger American Society 

As the influence of American civilization became stronger vithin 

the locdlr culture, the Deseret Alphabet won fewer and fewer 

'adherents until it .failed altogether. Gradually, the schools . 

of Utah, shed the uniqueness of their frontier expejriencd and 

■ 

became part of the mainstream of American education. 

rf Before leading the Mormon ptQn£e3&s to Utah in 1847 Brigham 

Young issued an epistle giving; instructions to prepare them 

for the "journey ahead. ■ One of these instructions' was that 

It is very desirable that all Saints' should 
f *imprpve every ^opportunity of securing at 
least a* copy qr£ every valuable treatise on 
education - every &OQk', map, chart, or 
, \ ' diagram that may corffain interesting, useful, 

und attractive, matter , to gain the attention 
' % / - -'of children/ 'and cause them to love to learn 

to read; .and also every historical, maShe- t 
..statical ; philosophical, geographical t astro- * , 

\ a * * nom^cal, scientififi-, practical, and all other 
variety of useful- arid interesting writings, - 



maps, etc. , Co present: Co Che General Church * 
recorder, when chey shall arrive ac cheir 
des'dinadion, from which important: and incer- 
esting mat:t:er 'may be gleaned to compile che 
^ most Valuable works, on every science and * 

subject, for dhe benefic of che rising 
generadion, 

(Millennial Star, Vol. X, March 15, 1848, p. 85) 
Levi Edgar Young has staded dhad "Id is safe to say'dhac * 
every family that came to Udah in che early days had Cjare- -> 
fully scored *away in dheir wagon a box of books of some\ind, 
Tha people had Sdudious habids, due Co their high religious , 
idealism. 11 (Young ."ycah's Firsc texd Books' 1 , Utah EdQcadional 
Review, Vol, IX, No. 4, p. 9.) 

Ud^h's firsd School was opened by Mary Jane Dilwordh in 
an old milidary dent held up by poles like an Indian teepee. * 
The school began in October 1847, two mondtvs afcer dhe 
Pioneers 1 arrival in July of dhad year. Maria Nebeker described 
dhe school. 

^ I addended dhevfirsd school in Utah daughd 

-by my sister Mary Jane. The school was opened 

. . . jusc dhree weeks afder our arrival in dhe 

valley. I remember Mary Jane saying to us, 
'Come,, children, come. We will begin now. 1 
We encered dhe dend, sad down on dhe logs in 
a circle, and one of dhe bxedhren offered 

„ nrayer. There were nine of us dhat firsd day. 

we learned one of the psalms of the Bible, 
and sang songs. There Vere no slades or 
pencils neither paper nor pens. The children' 
were taught to wride, however for dhey used 
charcoal and practised writing on dhe snt^odh 
faced logs- Sometimes dhe children* brougTfcfc^ 
* colored* clay and mixing id widh wad^er , drew 
pictures of animals and Indians on che smooch 
surface of logs. Id was nod unusual/ in dhose 
days do, dry dhe bark of che white moundain 
birch and use id for wriding material. 
(Young. "Utahifl First School" t Utah Educad- 
tonal Review , Vol , No, , p. 7,3 
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William W* Riter who was also a student: at this school gave 
* a similar report:, "We had spelling matches, and we drilled 
incessantly on the subject, taking our lessan f^om the old 
"Blue-Back Spelle*"," '(Young. Ibid , p. 7,) 

the arrival pf two tons of textbooks imported into the 

ft ^ * 

territory by Wilford Woodruff in 1850 was hailed by the 

Deserec News, The titles oi these books were noc. listed. 

The size of this shipment is evidence of both a. great need 

for, school books among the settle^ and their resolve to 

satisfy it, (De'seret New, November 27, 1850) 

K 

' i There were, however , persistent reports from outlying 

.settlements which* show that there was 4 often a scarcity of 

reading and writing materials, Mildred Mercer wrote that 

There are some who wonder why no records 
were kept of the struggle and heartbreak 
of these early yedrs* These people were 
trying .to exist in a hard' land that chdl— \ 
lenged every hour. They fought Indians, 
subdued the land, built houses and worried 
\ * / about their children just as much then as 
* ' now,- but perely obtaining materials co * 1 

record their words was next to impossible* 
Books and paper were scarce and expensive s 
and Sthe people could not afford such 
'luxuries, \ 

It was the exceptionally fortuSkte person who 
owned a lead pencil. Slates were* made from 
slate rock and slate pencils made from chalk 
formations found, in the nearby foothills, 
h- , .i. (Daughters of Utah' Pioneers , History of 

Tooele County, p, 156,) 

Josephine J,- Miles described similar conditions in St. 

George,, 

In/the center of this willow school house 
was a flat rock which supported a post in 
the middle of the room. ThiS rock was used 
for a desk when the pupils wished to write, 
or rather when they had writing materials. 
Dezgie Fawcett, Dezzie Perkins, Emm* and 



MarSh'a Truman had been xo school in Salt 
Lak^ City and had pen and £nk* and werfe . 
therefore, consid^rfid aristocrats*" 
(Ailes, History orlduffiafcion in Sc. George. 
. Ms. in L.D,S. Church ^Historical Archives, p,'l.) 

. " . ■ ^ \ 

Miles concludes chat "Textbooks and schpol equipment weye 

consipicuous by tt^ir absence* mostly." (Milts-, IUd, p. 2.), 

The lack'of school booka was noted" by Bartholomew who 

reported that the schools in Manti badly needed bqok.s * 

The problem of books for the schools was 
always a serious one during, the early d^ys. 
There was never sufficient supply'for the 
■entire class. Often students were obliged 
to do their letters on the ground, on chips 
Qf wood, or on slate rock; from the hills. 
The following letter, published in 1 the 
Deseret News brings to light this , tex-tbook 
problem, (185£) r 

, * . Please inform me whether you in G,S.L, 
City have published a selection of schocfl" * 
f books or whether Such a thing is contemplated, 
* and when. We have a monitorial school- 
taught in Manti of upwards of 100 scholars* 
and I am glad to say that this principle, 
with wise management, promises no only 
economy but general satisfaction^ The 
principal obstacle which it has toYcontend 
with in its infancy is* that want dz a 
uniformity of books, which I hope will, ere 
long be removed. Sigrted Captain Dan Jones/ 1 
(Bartholomew. The History of Education in t 
Sanpete County, Utah, - Thesis , University of 
Utah, 1948, p. 15, Dan Jones' letter quoted 
^rom Deseret News, Vol* 2:4, p, 32.) ■ 

A lack of regular school books led many schools to use 

the Bible and the Mormon scriptures as texts. Other methods 

of teachirtg included singing and fchantin^ as a group. 

Josephine Miles describes her own school experiences* 

We t would begin at "Washington, Olympia" 
, repeated twice, and go ^hanting across 

the continent to "Maine, Augusta." Wte 
* also learned the Grea.c takes and the • 
rivers, in the same manner, m It was 
customary too, to chant the- multiplica- 



7 1 cio& 'cables , and we learned these, things' 

very 'thoroughly. 'This chanting was also 
useful in 'helping to drown the .other' \ 
, t noise in the "room. * 

(Mt^es. History of Education .in St. George , 
Ms. in L.D.S. Church Historical Archives,. 
*■ P. 3-4.) ' ' . • 

Since many lessons were learned by memori2aio'n„ it was 

natural- for' the teachers to put some lessons into rhyme. 

According Co Richard Benson the following rhyme about -the 

parts of speech was Caught to students in 'the early schools 

of'Parowan, The teacher was the famous apostle George A. 

Smith who taught the first school in Parowan/ 

Three little words you often see are 
♦articles— A, an and the. A rioun is the 
name, of anything such as school 1 , garden, 
hoop or swing. Adjectives tell the kind 
T - of noun such as great, small, pretty, 
* * white or brown* Instead of nouns, the ■ 
pronoun stands her head, his face, your 
arm, my hand* Verbs tell of something to 
* ■ be done - to read, count, sing, Hugh, 

jump /or run, How thing s* are done the ' % 
adverbs tell * quickly, siowly, ill, or 
well, tlonjuctions join 'the words toget- 
her - as man< and woman, wind and weather. 
The preposition stands before a noun, as 
in or through a door* The interjection 
shows surprise - as Oh! how pretty; and 
Oht how wise, The whole are called eight 

parts *of -speech, which reading, writing, 

speaking teach* 
, (Bethers\ A History of Schools in Iron 

' County 1851 - 1970 , 1972, p-« .163-164.)' " 

* + *. * ** 

The early schools epiphasi2ed the three R f s* They had 

few "frills". Josephine Miles describes the fate of her 

artistic endeavors, 

I was the'proud possessor of thj corner of 
'an old slate on which I was fond of drawing 
pictures, a crime in those.-days - by some 
j * unknopm process of reasoning, it was con- 
sidered much more instructive to sit and * 
ga2e^on the bare desolate adobe walls, than 
to h^ve* wreaths of smoke curling gloriously 
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from our chimneys , so t^iere was always ; H v 
some iict^le spy calling-out: "Teacher, 
she's drawing pictures. V They had to 
be promptly erased by the primitive 
method which, no doubt, you all remem- 
ber* Thus, perhaps, many an artist was 
/ nipped in the bud* L 

(Miles. History of Education in St. 
*, * Qeorge , Ms. in fr.D.S. Church Historical 
^ : Archives, p, 4.) . ^ 

Emily Miles Sleight tells a story, of he father who .ventured 

beyond the three R's in his teaching* His- lessons in human ana- 

tomji were not appreciated by some members of the community as 

the following story shows. / 

, There had never been anything taught 
# in the school but the 3 R's, The 
, ' * parents were so ignorant they thought 
to be able to read and Write and a 
little figuring was plenty. He taok 
his history book to school and the 
K older children ;were asked 4 to read a 
chapter each day in turn before t&e 
whole school vhile father paced up 
and down to keep order. .The last, 
f straw came with .the Hygiene and pic- 

* tures of the skeletons and parts of 
the human body were M\mg on the wall 
> for the physiology class. There was * 
quite a stir for several days. There 
a were a few who thought it w£s really/ 
vulgar to teach such a terrible sub- 
ject ih a school room. The, matter 
& was,, finally* taken before the heads of 

v ' x^^r-n - ^ v th>&hurch in Salt Lake and were told 
, ^ go ahead and teach and learn all they 
\ » could because they were very much in 

■ ' . heed of Doctors, or at least learn the 

; < ♦ care of the body 1 ; One man by the name 

»\ of Joe Lay was still very -bitter about 

it so one morning he came to the school 
house and said if the^trustees would not 
do anything about it he\would and said f . 
n I have come ta, tear dowtnthose filthy 
pictures and bum 1 every JKygiene "book in 
the place. 1 ' .Father started down the 
isle and said, "Let's talk this over. A 
tMaybe if ytou stayed for a lesson oir twb 
- yjau would have a different idea of the 
subject," But no f he was determined to 
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.carry out his threat. When he started 
j for the charts Dad said, "Over my dead 
; body/' so he knocked the ma$. dqvn, 

draggedr-him to the door and salid to the 
j nearest. pupil, "Where did we leave off?" 
i and went off* as though nothing had hap* 
* ■ pened* Joe took his kid'out of sqhool 
for a £ew days: 'Finally their mother 
marched them back and that was the last 
of it till Halloween. * * 

_ After Joe found out father was the best 
■/ man they were - good*f riends , t at /Least 

— they would appear. Father iwts very 

strict Lti the school xoom.f Although he f - , 
made every lesson interesting he did / v - 

demand attention and obedience- /He was 
just one jump ahead of any situation 
and riever':let anything get out of hand! 
(Sleight, . "John tforne Wiles - A Quick 
Sketch," Ms. in L.D,S, Church Historical * 
Department Archives,) 

Because the tochers were untraineil they had a tendency^ to 

teach whatever they knew best by whatever means worked for them. 

Aunt Emma Webb's account of har schooling' shows that her teach- 

ers had ho set curriculum- and no! consistent methods of teaching, 

I started ^to school in 1869 to Brother 
t Homes tin the little log house back of 
the Court House..; We all ha£ p£immers 
and slates. We would line up and tiak$- * 
our turn ^reading and spellings I was % * 

good in spelling and Logan was gbod in 
, * V arithmetic. , * 

The nfext. year I went to. Ann Gunn, in her 
home about where the, old Relief Hall is.. 
We read a little and had spelling, but 
rio* arithmetic. We didn't do npch study- , 
ing. She used to let us -put on plays 
while she did her work. We would bring 
clothes to dress up in from ftome* We 
"made up the shows. 7 Then she would give 
t l * ug a, long recess . We* used to make p£ay 

% houses bylthe-Old Fort Wall, we'd make 0 ^* 

1 holes in it and .make t fires and cook pears' 

and all kinds of vegetables, ,We*used to 
have' great times. yShe taught girls and V 
boys of all ages* * : 

The next year I went to Deanie Dayton in 
the* concrete* school, house. She taught 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 4 * 

^nd geography* She u§ed to whip us if 
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we didn't get bur-spellings As 
she'wa& kind T to 'Us , but if we' di 
try, to get our lessons she got 
with us. She tisg^to star^iSome 
in* the comer wi^h^a^-gurtj^e cap on 
heads and pheir faces to^tfie iwalU 
sure liked Aunt Deanie. - 
My next teacher wafr Clirisa Smith, .George 
A. Smith ^/daughter, %n the .basement of. 
the Rock Church, She was a grand teacher 
and she really tatight us.aj^ot* We all 
liked her 4 lot, , \ 
My n£xt tpachey was John E, Dalley in the 
concrete school house and in the log School 
House, 1 I went to him two ^ears . He Vas a a 
4 grand teacher, /\ 
;I used to go to Sarah Barkers Waiting school 
^at nighe^in her home. She was a beautiful, 
writer,. The first rime 'I ever went with a" 
boy was jjoing home from her school with;Hei 
Hyatt . C^Lt was my last year^pf* schoo^. Sot 
ctinje in v the 9Q's, it was^necessary to replace^ 
a^ teacher in the middle of fche school year, 
whose discipline had be» rather lax. Mable 
Clark was ch&sen to take 
cirry on., Her fijrst appea) 
i£- time>A:o begin scftoel* 
she carried her books and in 
* stout birch stick, at .least ei£ 
long. As she walked cjajestical! 
isle, head high and shoulders 
piaced her books on her desk 4 and, 
qVer to the corner, she dropped 
icick with a resounding thud, Then turn- 
ing with .her beautiful piercing black eyes^ 
/she slowly looked down one^line apd up the. < 
otherat her students, who .by this- time, 
each and every one was sitting attentively? 
in their seats. ■ — 

May 'we say she never had to use the birch - 
stick and'all would ;quiet down, 
(Bethers , History or Schools in, Iron, County 
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ire were a number of 



attempts 



£o, refortu the spelling of * 



the English Language in the 
Alphabet\was Utah's 



nineteenth 
contributi^ to this ^reform. 



century/* Th6 Deseret 



Bom as 



ERJC 



was on ttye frontiers of American civilisation, this alphabet 

* r - V 

stands apart from the rest in many interesting v^ys . 

Brigtiam Young announced his plan to^ devise a new spelling 
# system at^ meecing in the "Old' Tabernacle" on April 18; 1353; 
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Having listened to an address on educational matters by Orson 

Spencer* (who was Chanc^l^lor of tjie University of Deseret) Pre^ 

ident Young arose and began to speak to" the congregation on th 

complexities of the English Language', and especially- of its 

suelling. ' 15 ■ ' 

When we sc : an it narrowly, we find it td 
be fraught; with imperfections and ri- 
diculous vagaries.,,. Brother Spencer 1 
. tiag used language qui£ e <bey*ond our reach. 
Well, I ha£ve the foundation and he can 
make* the building, . When he commences 
. tjie buildfrig, I have As feed the lioard of 
K Regenp£ *tct cast out/frotfltttieir system 

of education, the present orthography 
; . ( and written form/of our^ language, tha% 

when rif£ children* are taught the graphic 
\ sign fox; A, it may always represent 

- Jfchat individual sdund only. But as 'it 
K * < * now, is, t;He ; chi*ld is petfp^exed that the • 

sign A sho^tld^have one sound iti mate. , a 
* second sound in father v a, third sound in 
falls a fourth sound 4 in man t and a'fifth i 
sound in macy , and in other combinations, ♦ 
soundings !dif£erent from these, while in * : 
y others, A^i's not sounded at all. I say 

let it*have one sound all*th^ cime. And. \^ ; 
jrtfan p is^introduced into, a worS, let'it 
not be sclent as in Phthisic ', ,or sound 
NLike F iri i physic , skid let two not be placed 
/Instead^of one m apple.,.. If there'were^ * 

- one set of words to, convey one set of 
ideas /-it?toould put afTend to! the ambiguity 
which of te'TL mystifies the ideas given in ' , 

, . the 'languages now spoken. " Thfen when a great" 
man delwfired a learned lecture upon any j 
si&bj ect , ,x*e - could 'understand his words,,. '. . 
If I can. speak gt^ that you can get my me,an-* 
ing, I cafe not so much what ,vords I Use. 
to convey -'that meaning/"' * * ** 

- I long iov ihe time that a pointing of l the 
f£nger } ~qr motion of the hand, will exptess . 
every idea without utterance. Fhen a man 
is -full 'af, tight 'of ^eternity f then the eye 
is not the*only medium through which he 

9 sees, his jear. is. not the only [means by 

- which he understands,.. I' shall yet see the 
time that 1 can converse*' with [this people, 
arid pot s.fie^fc to them, bup the expression - 
of my couricenance will tell .she congregation 
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what: I wish do convey, without: open-; 

ing my mouth. \, ' - t , 

Journal of Discourses , I , p ^ 69*71,, ) 

**** 

# The Regents^bf the University appointed a committee to carry 
out President Young's wishes* Parley P. Pratt, >Heber G. Kimball 
and George Watt were the appointed committee. While all three 
of these men were prominent in ■ the " Mormon society, Watt had a 
special qualification for the jpb at hand: h$ was .an Expert in 
the Pitman system of shorthand. Regents announced the re- 

sults of their labors on January 19, 1854,- Their ajpjiabet con- 
sisted -of thirty-eight characters .* some of which resembled char- 
acters in the Pitman shorthand; Plans were made by the Regents - 
to have bboks printed and tj<Thave the new alphabet Daught in the* 
schools in the territory* They listed some of the advantages . 
which they expected from the new system .of spelling* 

These characters are much more simple 
in their structure Chan Che usual 
alphabetical characters-; Every super- 
fluous mark supposable is wholl^ ex- ^ 
eluded from them. The written and * 
printed hand are substantially 
merged into, one. t % , 
We may derive a hint of the advan? 
tage to orthography from spelling the 

* word- "eight 11 which in the new alpha- * 
bet requires only* two letters instead 

of five, to' spell it, vis ^AT," There 
will be. great saving of time and 
paper by the use of the new characters, 
and but a very s^iall part of the time 
^and expense will, be requisite in obtain- v 
ing a knowledge of the language, The 9 
orthography will be so abridged' that an 
'ordinary writer c4n probably write one h 
hundred words a minute with ease, and' 
consequently repott the speech - of a - * 
" u common speaker without much difficulty. 
As soon, as this alphabet can be set in 
type, it, will probably be furnished to 

♦ • the schools of the territory for their . 

Use and'benefit, not, however, with a 
* view to immediately supercede the use 
dlrSfte common alphabet which, though 
it jfoes not make' the comers thereunto 
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* * * 

_ perfect, still it is a vehicle Chat 

tvas become venerable for age and muph 
■ hard service. 

In the new alphabet every .letter has 
a fixed and unalterable sound. By .this 
method strangers cannot only acquire a^ 
*' - knowledge of our language much more 
readily but a practiced reporter can 
also report a strange language wt\en 

spoken . 

: ( Deseret News , January 19, 1854.) . 

Thfe J Regents wetft about publicising the Deseret Alphabet dn 

the* schools, Watt himself gave classes for adults wisfTtngto, 

learn the new. alphabet. But these efforts met with little sue- 



cess 



The attempt promote the use of the 
alphabet in the- schools did not meet 
with much suctess. It could not be en- 
force because there Was no £ax*suppottt- 
ed school system* And the teachers in 
the^^rivate schools showed little in-, 
teresK K 
When Juies Reray visit^i«Salt Lake City 
in, the strainer of 1855, ^ year and a - > 
half had passed since the official a* 
doption or^the alphabet. He wrote that, 
at that-tin^, "nothing has been pub* 
lished* as far as we know, with these 
singular types. We have known them used, 
in private correspondence, and seen them 
on shop 'signs; 11 He prediceed that the 

^innovation would be "abandoned by its 
own authors/ 1 He reproduced an engrav- 
ing of "a facsimile of the Mormon alpha- ' 
bet, which we had executed at San Fran- 
cisco, in January, 1856, after some 
genuine specimens werfe brought from the 
Salt Lake." This was, perhaps, the first 
engraving of the alphabet to be made. It 
showed forty characters, each representing 
a single sound. Most of them appeared to 
be of original design, but about half a 
dozep could have been copied from the 
Greek and* Arabic, „ — * 

(Ivinsfc M 1Jre Deseret Alphabet," Utah 

- Humanities Review , Vol. I, no*- 3, July, 
1947, p"'2H8~229.) ) 





The lack of books printed in the Deseret Alphabet was s<5on 
'recognized as another major stumbling 1>lock in *the efforts to 
have sit adopted in the schools. Consequently, the/territorial 



legislature was approached to fut\d textbooks. The legislature 
appropriated $2500.00 for this purpose. 

The efforts to get books . printed were put aside as a result 
of the Utah War 0^1856-57. At- this time Federal JTroops were 
sent to Utah to' put down a supposed rebellion by the Mormons 
against the authority of the 'United Stages government. * However, 
this ma^er was settled peacefully and educational matters re- 
sumed there former -importance . The Deseret News procured type 
in the Deseret Alphabet font ami began publishing selections 
from the Go'spel^of St. Matthew and o€her brief articles. The^e 
articles were discontinued after* about a year" due to lack of 
interest in the project* * - 1 * ' 

From £8 t 60 to 1867. chis lack of interest in the. ,De sere c%-L- 

^habet was afctw^- However, Juanlta Brooks tells us: 

In the\la£ter year* possibly as a reflec- 
- ' tion of Aa*new wave of interest in phonetic 

sp^llingNihen sweeping the counflfcry, it was . 
, 1 suddenly.^ revived. Strong attempts were " 
again made \:o replace the English ^alphabet 
* with this experimental creation^^^d the 

Bo^rd of Regents, fo the University 
Dftseret, responding to president Young's 
urgirigs t * took tip the matfcer and in*1868 

* /voted $10,000 £pr the printing of textrbopks 
to be us§d in, the Territorial common schools. 
Robert L. Campbell., -Superintendent of Public 

- Instruct iorv, identified himself as an ardent • 
advocate of *the- D^serfrt Alphabet, and'repeat- 
edly called the attention. 'of the Legislature 

* to its advantages** Thus , in his report 9 1 
dated February 19 t <1868, he wrote: The.*/ * 
Superintendent takes' great pleasure in second- 
ing the efforts of President Brigham Ydung 
^ * and*the Board of Regehts* of ' the University - 

k of Deseret in the introduction of the- 
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Deseret Alphabet. That English orthography 
needs reform is* pat?^fnr"to ail who have, given 
the matter the Slightest consideration. To 4 

^follow.in the footsteps^of our venerated ' 
fathers in a system of orthography so in- 
consisCftQt^and tjLdiculous and wjii£h has ■ " * 

* never .helped to make the cQmers thereunto 
♦ perfect, is unworchy of a:people whose ' 

constant. and highest aspirations are to j* 
be associated with truth artd intellige'Uflfi^ — 
who discard errpr in whatever ^orm it is 
. - , * presented," 

(Brooks, "The Deseret Alphabet", UJtah 

^ HisttDric^l Quarterly , Vol, 17, 1945"~p, 101,) 

* Th^ excitement attending this renewed»interest iri the tyeseret 

* * * r * a 

t 

Alphabet was sufficient to promote the printing o£ two 1 
'elementary readers. Alsa Parley P, Pratt began transcribing' 
the Book of ' Mormon into the Deseret Alphabet, Pratt's* 
edition of the Book of Mormon utas printed in 1869, * Also , 

^ printed that year w^s a 'selection from' the Book of Mormon 
'known^ as th e Book ofSlgphi, Ic was printed in"$ special / a :** 
large-type edition. These new editions were, however, 

* largely ignored by the*public, Mormons and non-Mormons alike, 

Brooks concludes tha£ - ' ' 

The almost tdtallack of popular response 
f spelled the doom- of the movement. Super- 

intendent Campbell', in h£& report for 1870, 
was still hopeful, and opined that "but- a * 
y few yWars.will pass until [the News, the . * \ 

' Instructor",* the. Ogden Junction, and a^tot 
of othetf intellectual lights, will spring 
up, clothed iri the unique, novel, and ^ 
simple dresstff the Deserve character." 
^ / It was 'the last work on the subject, how-, * 

eye?^ for his later reports do -not {mention 
it, and as the years went by the alphabet 
, f^ded from memory > ■ * *, 

(Brooks, "The Deseret Alphabet", Utah 
- Historical Quarterly , Vol, 12, X94£7^, 102> 



Leah R* Frisby and Hector Lee reported the^pert^^ 



spent in the attempt , to introduce the Deseret Alphabet into 
general usage was $20,000. (Frisby and Lee, "The Derseret 
Readers 11 . Utah Humanities Review , Vol, I, no. 3 /'July, 1947, 
p. 241,) It is un|grtunate' that such a grand sum should 
have been spfent on a project, whiph is now only an education 
al curiosity, at a time when the shortage' of T^ooks in the - 
tetritory was so acute: „ $20,000 could certainly have made * 
an impact considering the* educational resources which were 
need*4 at 'that time. , . 

- * / ) 

Several theo,ries_Jiave been- advanced as tcf *why the 

project was considered so important, Bethers gives xh'e 

standard explanation. t * 

\, ; ( The. early Utah Pioneers divised a, unique 
/ " educational tool co.iid then; in -teaching 
the^Eng^lish iang^g^in^ an easy, way. The 
pioneers were from several rore'igo count- 
• * ries and needed to learn^hglish quickly * m 

\ , 9 - in order to communicate with each .other • / 



- # <and earro on their business dealings*/' It 
/ " was called" the Dgseret ' Alpha b et- and had a*£ 
* \ phoflStlc system of forty characters yith ^^ 
*\ y . fcnifornr relation between* the ^signs and me * 

sounds. It was *taught*in the' schools t and * 
was used in a few minutes and account/ books , 
(Bethets * A History of Schools in Iron 
County 1851*1970, 1972, p. Z9^3Q. ■ 

This 'expianafcibn is widely accepted among Utahns today. 

4uanita Brooks alludes- -to it in.hwr article dh fhe Deseret 

'? ; " « " " ' - - /" 

Alphabet* , - \ 

Utah, during her period of colonization 
and' long afterwixd, was a meeting place 
\ oi many languages [ t Her, settlers and immi- 
grants spoke* in several tongues, artfT 'the 
% local problem of establishing a common 
, medium, of speech was 'not easily solved, 

? • Few, however, 'save those very familiar with ■ 

Wj ^history , knoti that during her early 
; years a serious attempt was made. to devise 

an original'' 'alphabet and spelling system 



■ t that all could learn, and"*use more quickly 
' and conveniently. A number of the Mormon 
^ leaders became convinced of Che need for 
sjad\ a system, and over a period of years 
strove* to popularise it- among their people* 
The Characters of ttiis phonetic experiment ~+ 
1 were /Known as the "Deseret Alphabet." 

. (Brosks. "The Deseret Alphabet'*, Utah 
Historical Quarterly ; Vol. ^12, 194^71). 99 

But this explanantion is really most unsatisfactory. It r 

supporses that immigrant people yaould spell better i£ xhe 

English lanuage were spelldd phonetically. It. ignores the 

fact that *these people 'generally speak with heavy foreign 

accents rather than with a standard foiOtoof English pro- . 

nuncfation. This means that spelling ,ifl!SI^not*be improved, 

but the varieties of foreign accents could be preserved more 

graphically, as can be done, with the standard &oman alphabet. 

Vil dis solve -the problem? I dunt tink zo . Phonetic spelling 

is usefulwhen pronunciation is rigidly standardised. This* 

:ainly not the case in- territorial Utah. 

Cvins gives aftother Explanation. L 

It was charged that* the Mormons inaugurated 
their language -reform as a Scheme to main- 
^ tain their isolation and to prevent "out- 
/ * siders" from knowing what , was happening in* 
Utih- It does not' appear that these were' 
tnajor^ objectives of the experiment, although 
* the ex&usiaan- of Gentile scribblings was 
undoubtedly 6ne of the benefits which it 
was hoped would be realised. T.W. Ellefbeck . 
W said that the alphabet was . 2do*pted "by the * - ' 
" .University regents ''wit'Iy^l^View of enabling 4 
' * * our\youth to learn morejeasily to redd and 
< r spell, and to hinder or prevent their 

* access- to the yellow colored literature of 

^ .our age or any unwholesome reading. And the t 

Deseret- News , discussing the purposes of 
* the reform, declared: 

r * M The v greatest evils whicli now flourish, and 

t ■ 




under which Christendom groans, are directly 
traceable to the licentiousness of, the press 
* * • It, is our aim to check its demoralizing 
tendencies, and in no way can we better do 
-this, than by making the knowledge of the 
Deseret Alphabet general and by training the 
. children in its use/ 1 * 
(Ivins. "The Deseret Alphabet", Utah Humanities 
Review, Vol. I f no, 3, July, 194£, p* 238*. 
The quotation from the Deseret News was printed 
August 13 , 1868, ) ' 

This explanation % has some«erit, especially considering the 

isolationist attitudes which prevailed among Mormonstin 1853, 

The enthusiasm for the Deseret Alphabet prevalent from, 1867 

i 

m * 
to 1869 is difficult to explain in these terms, however; 

because the territory was becoming more and more open to x 

Outside influences. This is true especially in 1869 ax\d 

afterwards^due to 1 the completion of the <£rahscontinenta*l * } 

r * m 

railroad in 1869* This, event made p.ossible t:he contacts 

* * 

wich the outside? world ending the isolation of Mormondom 

forever. The Deseret Alphabet may be 'simply one of the 

• ■ A * ^ 

uniquely Mormon cultural artifacts which perished with the^ 
end of isolation. It is doubtful 'that most Mortftons -wanted 
"a unique alphabet 'in order £</ isolate their thought frcffa the 
rest o£ the world, 'There Is ample evidence' that they viewed 
che end of tt^eir isolation as a -blessing and an opportunity/ 
A£ter all f much of the- railroad track laid in Utah for" the . 



orig^n^l transconinentail line' wis laid j?y Mormons, ^ ^ 

A third explanation "^pr the importance' accorded to the 
Deseret Alphabet lies in the person 'of grigham Young, ^Young 
was always* the most ardent supporter of the ijlan to makfc the. 
spelling ^f the English t lang^age phonetic^ It was' he who, 
as>govejmor, urged thfe regents of t^e University of Desorec* 
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Co devise the -phonetic alphabet. And it was he who urged 
the legislature %o appropriate money to support the project, 
ev£n when the University itself lan^ui^hed for want of 
appropriations* /'Why was Brigham Young so interested in this 
matter? 

The fact that, as President of the L.ET.S^ Church; 



Young had at his ;disposal* the services of clerks Who did 

( • v 

most of his writing for him has obscured a facet *of his life 

V. 

which- has recently been revealed; that he # could not spelts 

• * ** 

Most of President Young's writings were ^ither dictated to 

his clerks -or entrusted tJTthem to write for him. Dean C, 

Jessee his identified holograph waitings of Bigham Young in 

the extensive ^coll^ction of the Archives of the Historical 

Department of the.A*D.S. Church. TheSse holographs show that 

Yc/ung had * great'fieal of difficulty with spelling* 

^ The ''personal writings of Brigham Young in 

the church atchiVes consist or -three diaries, 

* forty-nine letters, on notebook/ and*' 
eleven other documents', all written 

, . 1 between the years of 1832 and 1875. The 
phonetic spelling of these writings 

* shows *a >man who had very little formal 
schooling. ■ * - - - - 
(Jessee,, "The Writings of Brigham Young" , 
Western Historical Quarterly, Vol, 4, 
July, 1973, p. 274,5 

Jessee argues* that Young's inability to spell was nol: a 

i * 1 

symptom 'Of a lack of mental ability ,M)ut rather a consequence 
.of his lack of formal sphooling. Because of his, many other 
accomplishments we* should agree this is the casfe, Jessee 

. '- \ ' * • . / 

Had Brigham Young been^peaki^ aqfi writing - 
r ■ ^ * a phonetically spelled language" such as 

German, his autograph writings would have 
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appeared to the reader 
literate as, those* of an 

"8 



:hen and now as% 
t intelligent man 



* with a/solid education* As it* is, the- 
inconsistencies of English orthography 
eyaded him through his life- What quirks 
of- spelling he observed and tried to incor- 
porate into his writing served only to con- 
fute the system of "spell as it sounds 11 he 
h£d evolved for himself. He often added a 
leaningless e to the end of a work, probably 
>ecause he had noticed the silent vowel on 
* ^ J sortie English words- and recognized that they 
did not % alter the sojmd 1 in any. way iie could 
observe. Go becomes goe , do become due , for 
. - example. TEe verb wrl£e he rendered wright, 
obviously from his having noticed right and 
the w on write . His natural inclination to 
spell the two words the tfasafib according to 
- their sound, gave way to a desire to be 
consistent with a system of spelling foreign 
to his own* . 
(Jessee. "The Writings of Brigham Young" 
Western Historical Quarterly t Vol* 4, July 
1973, p. 275.) 

This deficiency^l^ hi^ spelling ability and inclination 

t towards phonetic spelling does explain President" Young's 

enthusiasm 6$v the phonetic Deseret Alphabet no matter what . 

oth&racLva&ages might be gained from adopting a new system 

devising and promoting the Deseret ;Alphabet not because it* 

ttfould be a boon to immigrants and no-E because it would 

isolate Mormons from th§ rest of American culture, but be- 

cause Brigham Y^oyng was personally 'ujaa&le^to master English, 

spelling. Also, he was in a position of powe^and influence 

* * • ' w 

which enabled him to do Something to reform the inadequacies 
of our traditional system of spellings What he was hot ablet 

to do, in spite of" his power arid influence, was to- make 

* 

others use the system for any great length of time. In teh 
end it proved more expedient to teach people the traditional 
system regardless of its shortcomings, than to reform the 

v 

spelling system which has developed oyer ■ centuries of "use 

* * ,i 

in English* speaking countries; \ „>' , ." 



V 7 : 

IV, -Teacher , their Rol£&, Rules and Res eric tions 
Because of tfhe general lack of books and other teaching 
materials, the role^of^the teacher was even more central in 
the process of sdh^oling in the Ut;ah ter-ritory ,than it is in 
Utah'^ schools /toda^, HoweVer, it appears that few of fche 
people who ^tar^wered the calling to be teachers wej^e, prepared 

. • . ^ y \ 

for the task ahead of them. The few who became outstanding 

teachers were Recognized -as eWmples of intellectual vigor 

and personSX^integrity* for -others emulate. For many 

others teaching was only a temportary occupation wheih pre- 

pared women for roles as wives and mothers and which prepared 

men for career* in business, arming, and so forth." , 

Danielson relates a^story about a teacher .in Richjield 

in the 1880 's who hati no shoes, npt to mention h£s lack of a 

college e<lucationl ^ . ' 

* The Jf ollowing anecdoCfe was related by Mr. ' 
/ Morrison about; his firpt teaching experi- 
1 ence at tha age of 15:- 

y "Mr* Morrison Said he felt like he should 

/ .dress to lopk a little dignigied while, he 

'was instructor* He wanted very much to 
have a pair of'shoes towear, but as the - 
x pay was mostly produce, or whatever people 
t+ could get, it ; was impossible to get enough 
m mon£y to buy shoes, so he was obliged to 

go on teaching barefooted," 
* ' (Danielson. History of Education in Sevier 

• * ; County , Thesis, Univers^ty *of Utah, 195L, 

J - p7-zr)*. . . /* 

William R* Palmer ti&lls the story of another teacher 

who wanted a wardrobe* 

The most ingenious Scheme devised for 
* / financing the schools comes .from the little 
ddfunct town of Tiebrori, Isix miles west of 



Enterprise* Th6 people yere poor and ic 
tfas almost: impossible Co employ a teacher. 
The Bishop*' s eighteen-year-old daughter, 
called Sis Terry f had had some schooling 
- and Che job was wished on her. The only 
thing che people had Co spare was milk and* 
this they had in abundance. a Sis agreed Co 
teach for a bucket of 'fresh milk per week 
payable every Friday morning. That was 
easy for che people, so every Friday morning 
a^stream of good ,£ull milk pails aPrtived ac 
che* schoolhouse. She cook che milk home 
and made ic inco cheese. When spring came 
and school closed, che Bishop hitched up 
his team/ loaded Sis and her cheese inco 
{his wagon and dtove co Sale Lake Cicy. The ■' 
cheese was. traded Co Z.C-K-T. for goods and 
Sis came home with a brand new ardrobe and 
che finest* trousseau .that any girl in che 
country had ever- had. .When this* greac and 
resourceful tforaan grewolder, 'her crue 
christian name* Mary Ann, more befitting her 
years anfl social 'standing, paste Co che surface. 
f She lived Co be ninty-four years old and 
her mind never, dimmed co che end. 4 She was 
\ as full of grace and\charm as she was of 

years* 

C'Early Ucah School Histar^'\ in Bethers 
Hi story of Scho ols in Xton County 1851- 1970. 
1972, pT 26.) : — 

It was common for people ce/betome Ceachers ac a very 

young age in chose days. Few people tiad more chaSi an Eighch 

N Grade education so higher education, was noc a requiremecn 
for catchers in 1 che peryit;ory. Because ttie schools were 

^ungraded che older scudencs were ofcen called upon -to ceach 

younger students, the use of older sturdencs as tutors or 

"Monitors" actually made them apprentices cb che ceacher and 

pro-vided them with some background and experience in teaching 

which -they could* use if^they were called upon. D. James ~~ 

Cannon relates the story of how John W- Smith became a' teacher 

v Johnnie entered school at* five years of 
age* He went one mile daily, to the school 
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hoUse at'the'pld fort in Willow Qreek*. 
Hfe was drafted for a school teacher in 
October, 1884* He was then sixteen fyears 
old and lived at Draper, Salt Lake County, 
-Utah* jBishop James Crane 'of ♦ Herriman Fort 
had come to town looking for a school 
teacher. He met Willie Stewart (Wm; M*) 
and asked him if he knew of a teacher they 
could get to teach, at Herriman. Willie 1 
. said, *no,-I don't/' But added, M I have 
a boy here, in my school at Draper, who 
can serve you will in this capacity ii; 
you will hre hinuV 
Who is this boy? M r \ 
"He-is Johnnie Smith, the blackstoith's son/' 
Well, let's^ go up and see him/' 
Johnnie was in the canyon 'at ( the time and 
his father was loath* to let the boy go, say- 
ing Johnnie was too yoting and toolacking 
in education for -such sl responsible ppaition 
But Willie was 'insistent, saying ttfat Johnni* 
was further ahead iij bo ok- learning than his 
father thought and if he would' let the bdy 
go , Herriman would have a competent and 
- ^energetic teacher/ The blacksmith, finally 
greed to let the boy go and try. 
It was arranged that the work,was to begin 
Monday morning next and Johnnie wa*-to'get 
forty dollars per month -and board jround — 
'taking part of his pay from the ttn.ttj.on 
the children- were' to pay monthly. 
Jojinnie returned from the canyon late 
night* It ,was- laready, dark* The fbcfc-oil 
lamp gave but a dim light- to the rqom* 
Johnnie was 'tired- and dirty. His mother 
looked at hiin a minut then began to cry. . 
What was the matter? he wandered* ,When 
, his mother could control Her feelings she 
said, "Your father has Mired you out for a 
achool teacher, You arelto go to Herriman 
Fort and begin work Monday^morning . - 1 
Johnnie was completely daSsedty too tired to 
-^%ake -a bath and cqo NEilled with emotion 
and excitement- to sl«p. But the night 
passed and a double-scrubbing in the family 1 
big wooden tub in the moring estabished * . 
a little calmer attitude, .equilibrium,, £nd 
' stability rin his thinking* . : ; , 

Willie Stewart "side-stepped and sloughed' 
his Sunday School' duties for the day and 
came up to the blacksmith ''S house^to see 
Johnnie, . He brought a blank roll book, a 
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short-handled school bell, _a ryler, a * * 
few bocfks y 'and a rawhide whip, ke said 
of the whip, '"Put this in the £abLe 
drawer, but don't use it. "-This advice, * 
- was a little, out of line with the coach- 
ing of those days because "'lickin' " and 
leamin'" went hand in hand with school 
teaching- "Spare the rod and sppii the 
child" was the traditional philosophy- 
Willie poured out a copious amount' of 
advice and a rippling stream of assur- : , 
ance and encouragement, Later in the* \ 
day Johnnie rode in the white-top to 
# Herriman to begin ,a new and thrilling 
experience- With him Were trra, boyfriends 
and three young ladies froni tfye neighbor- - 
hood who wete all equally shrilled with 
Johnnie's new adventure, which seemed to 
9 lift him to the tx>p of the world, % 1 
Johnnie was directed: to go to Henry 
Tempest's house to begin his school teach- 
ing career . . Upon inquiry~£fi# house found 
and a most happy and ftatous greeting was 
given the new teacher arid his friends, * 
•Upon the' insistence ofTtrs , Tempest and : 
air of the children,^ the te$(jjier and his - 
friends joined them in : lunch- * * 
School began ^he .following^ittorfaing- with 
K about fifty chlttfren ranging from five 

to twenty-five *year*^a£ age\ tray^r, and \ 
„ a coupleof songf, opened' the" new t£im ancr \ 
*- experiment- * \ % 

.The yoiinjg ladies of the srchoolsopn dis- , 
covered that the* new, tgacher* was, bashful. > 
This discovery almost upset the appl^-cart, 
for tHey, would deliberately congregate in 
front *of the teacher's table and dskall 
- sorts of question's about their lessons 
just to embarrass fil^n, \ Before the school' 
term ended, * however , bastiful-ness was 
■ literally worn out of him, never to re- 
turn in a long lifetime. " - * 
About the middle of October judex? to 
name of John V- Smith, a^lettericame through 
the mail requesting him to,. close, school on 
Friday and come to Salt Lake "City tp'-take* 
a teacher's examination. John made this 
'trip on hcy:s:eback r * He lefthome in Draper 
at 4;00 o'clock a.m^and reached Salt Lake ' 
City in time to meet the examining board 
at' 1 " 9: 00 o'clock: He spent- two days writing 
examination papers- There wfere, eighteen " '. 
other, candidates in the "Toom. , About two 
teks later, John received a teacher's^ cer- 
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tificate valid for; two year's J V He has ■ 
held such;*certi£ icates tqg* sixpy-six 
- years and 1 hp Ids/ one now "valid xor lffe. 
His fi^yjj£ certificate was signed by 
^ Jolm Morgan t County Super in tend-enfc .of 
, the Sale take County schools, bharles * */ 
F,- Wilcox and-Ooseph G« Toronto,* County 
Board of Education, 
(Cannon. This Story of John W.^Smich : 
■ FiVst Superintendent of Rural Consolidated * • 

» \Schools ; Sagarhouse^ Utah; Bulletin Pub- * ' 

* TpEIn| CSr/ldSl t -p,-3-S;) ' , 

* > , * * r - 

Emily Mile^s Sleight; tells 'how her fathar became a School 

teacher almost by acctaent. Oneway while In town £p get sup-' 

- . fc ~ ' ^ ' 

plies he overheard some men stalking about the need for* a teach- 

* ■ V - , 
er. * 




Qn one of; those trips- to Panguitch; John j 
had to . Wit over to get &ot&e bllacksmith- t 
in£ done on his wagon and §hoe£ for the 
•horses, On^ .afternoon there was a crowd 
of men at^. the shop and father -overheard 
_ one 4 man a'sk\another if; they had 
.school teacher fofythe winter,* 
they all* began to xalk^at once, 
/ tried "this one or ,that one f we J 

tried her* last year -and those* 
% drove hen right out in the-^treet, 

nofher ;spolce up and said,,, "What we need is 
a mart taaoher to. show that Kunch where to 
. head, in. 1 * They were-reaily. concerned on , 
f wftit to^ip* Jus% then father, left his work 
^ an,d tpld ithe* blacksmith yfie" woiilfd be back -in 
a few^jbinut^s jie -waa^re&setl very shabby 
with ]^6ches/on his pants t but that was no 
Worry- to him r sp he faced the -crowd and 
ma^e ^im^^lf^ kho?m ana said, M I graduated' 
( " tfrom* tfwo Colleges inthe fcity of/London, 
how wqjfclct I -dp t6 teach your schfcol?" 
. One <?f tjxe nferi was 'a school trustee -but j 
* the rest^toere vejynide ajadL^ntfae jokes. 
■ about that Erig]jlshman>^^ 
'man j^i^e^ : the/group and w r as introduced, 
b^ the 'tifas tejt\ ,as ' our cterkr-of >the school 
-^bor^rd-; 'pi&gte meji started asking father 
* ^questi;on»Tf^thei: answered x hem all till 
they ^ere^sati^fied, They also mentioned ^ 
United ^Stat^s ^History, Then they wanted to 
4 know. srtUre he ,was l staying and made an ap- 
pomtment for that evening/ Before, they 
came fathegr ,»aff a little worried about 
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United S-tatTes History, sure enough that , 
was what was asked, dates of the .early 
United States History, so father said 
that was the only thing they did not 
teach in the British schools, but if 
yoU will lend me a history bpok I will 
have it al\. by' tomorrow, Sure enough 1 
by Che next evening he had^memorized . - , , 
all and'more than, they ever asked, he 
had all the important dates and hap* , 
penings in his head. The trustees were 
very pleased and signed him up for the 
job, to teach the Panguitch School for 
six mpnths , his first school in Utah, 
The next day he went home to Kanab and % 
told Emily the good news, , They had all/ 
thg^'Jielp they needed to pack up and go * 
The cow was dry and some other cattle 
such as calves were left with*sarelative 
for th$ wintet* The bedding, trtnaks , 
barrels, and boxes were put in the wagq^. 
Father, % Mother , ' and four children were, 
. on their way* The trustees had found a 
house; another log cabin much like the jf 
one they left behind; same as all the 
res£ in those early days'. ■ Mother had 
some relatives living there/also, a 
half brother and her father's second* * 
wife", , 

There were also some good neighbors who 
came to hexp and the family was soon" 
settle<L v and school was to 'start the, ; 
following Monday, - Everything went fine 
until those toughs made trouble* who 
^were the cai^se of it all the year be*)* 
^Jforfe, They did riot intend to start 
school, just wanted a fight with the . 
mew teacher* (Thought it would be 
easy, t^xree to' one;,) Father was young 
'and -strong arid was ready for them. 
They started to -talk rough so he 
"knocked one. down and kicked another, 
one : more to go lt he made one pass and 
farther grabbed him with, one hand and ' 
r hit him hard then turned- him around 
and took him with one hand ori/the 
shoulderand the other by the s.eat of 
pants and threw him out of the 
where he sprawled on his* face. 
The others crawled to the door and 
made their escape, - . * 

(Sleight, "John Home Miles * A Quick - , * 
Sketch," Ms, in L,D,ST Church Histori- 
cal Department ArcHives.) ^ 

It appeals, then, that ? the examination for teachers in Panguitch 

J* \ " K 
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was in two parts*. Pare one was a test of the teacher's mental J 
.capacity^fpart two was a test of the teacher's ability to mam- 
/ tain order' in the classroom, ^ ^ 

\ * / 4 ■ 

\ / A third test in most of the early schools was based on the 

\ < ' / " 4 

^ / theacher's moral and religious qualifications. We tvave already 



V 



discussed the conflict between the Mormon and Non-Mormon elements' 

in Utah society, and its expression in the territorial' schools- 

It wa^ common, then^ especially in* rural^ communities which tend- 

ed co be close to one hundred percent Mormon, for the school 

trustees to ask teachers about their morals and their- views on 

religion* William R. Palmer discusses this matter. 

As early- as 1852, a beginning at regulation 
and standardization was made in- the south* 
em counties. Doubtless, the same wa^ true 4 
in all the counties, in, Utah" Iff one looked * . 

up their records- ' The first step was the 1 ./ 
appointment by the respective County Courts 
of a board of examiners' consisting of three ^ 
members whose duty, it was to examine the 
qualif ications of would be teachers* They 
; were to examine applicants as to their. £it- a * 

■ ness and to certify those who met the stand- 
ards set up. Few, perhaps t of th£ appointed 
1 1 _ examiners had the scholarship to judge the 

pedagogical qualifications of applicants > 
■ ; but "there was a uniform determination to 

exclude from the schdols the morally and " * ^ 

spiritually unfit. Some of the questions 
■ asked were, "Are- you morally clean? Do you 
keep the commandments of; God and live an 
m exemplary life before man? Do you" respect * - * 

virtue and defend chastity? Do you become 
% intoxicated 4 op strong drink? Is yqur lan- 

guage free' from, prof anity and all vulgarity? * * 

* Do you believe the Book of Mormon- and accept 

our leaders , as men of God?" . Such questions 
sound strange to. us today, but these were' 
wholly Mormon - people and they were concerned 
that ttjere children should not fall into the 
„ hands of teachers who, would de/troy their 
* ' faith. - * , * % 

(VEarly Utah School History" in Bethers. A 
History of Schools in* Iron4fcounty/l851 - 
,1970, 1972, p. 19-20") ; ~ ^ ; 

V ■ 



The first schools in Utah were private schools^ which - attract- 

ed students according to t^e ability and personal ^pagnetism of 

th6 teacher. . These schools were not reguT5ted.in any wayv Upon 

the establishment territorial statute in 1851, however, the 

legislature acted to establish standards for teachers. The plan 

which *was adopted put the .University of Deseret in charge^of the 

training of teachers as well as directly, in charge of a 'school 

for paupers. Section 12* of *fche ordinance^ incorporating the Uni- 

versity > s tates that: . 

* * It shall be the duty' of the Chancellor 

and Board of Regents as sfeon as funds . 
arising from t donations or otherwise may 
justify, to establish a free school , 
institution for the benefit of orphans- 
and othei* indigent* worthy persons . , * 

, ( Laws and Ordinance^ of the State of 0 
\ Deseret, Salt Lake City , 1919, 93.) r % 

The legislature also create ( d the office of the Superintendent 

of Primary Schools of che Territory o'f Utah-. Further, che roles 

of counties and cities in 'che creation* of school districts" and the 

hiring of teachers were defined. The law specified that pros pec* 

ttive teachers were to be examined. 

It shall 'be the duty of the county court* ^ 
z to- appoint a board of , examiners t three 

gompetent men whose duty it shall be to 
. hear and determine the qualifications ^f 
school teachers and all applicants of a 
good mo/ral character that are considered*' 
.competeint *hail receiver certificate to 
that* effect signed by the board. , 
( Saws of Territorial Utah *, 1351-1352, p. 91.) 

The emphasis on moral character in* the law was very clear. 

It is quite f cjertaaji that this requirement was strictly enforced, 

> since the examiners in many, if not at al\ t communities include- 

ed the local Mormon Bishop arid his cwo counselors!* The plan to : 



involve the^University, of Deseret in the preparation # of teachers 



for che territory faltered-, however t . because the University*was 
not funded by che legislature and it was' unable to Continue op err 

- ation. The University was not closed, tihough classes were not' 

* % 
held from 1853 to 1869 when it reopened and became an important 

^ % f * 
teacher training institution fr^m^thac cime to che present;, 

Espeoially during the period when the University Vas cioseci^ 4 ■ 

- the burden of'seleccing teachers fell 'direclj^ on the locaHboards >■ 



with some guidance from che Territorial Superintended of In^truc- * 
tion. The laxitv of the examining boards >as the subject of much ' 
criticism during the 1856's and 60'Si The laws were amended co' 
allow each country to^femploy a county ■ superintendent of schools ' 
&ho would oversee 4 the teachers. This was' "an important -?tep in, the 
professionalization of education in Utah because the°couri.ty super* 
intendents wrere able to promote higher standards of training and- 
peagogy than the lay boards of education* -« ** ^ 

The legislature began appropfciatifig money for local school * 
districts in 1874, In 1880 the„ l^gBal*ed§^5>ced tfc withheld ap- 



pi^oproacions ftomi districts wh^fh hired uncertifiedftfeiche^s^ 1 

( . , * i ( 

This requirement wa£ evidently not taken very *seriousfy^i>y ichool ^ 

trustees. Both the'bfficial reports *o£ the schools and the per- * ' 

sonal reminiscences of ceachers indicate chat m^njr taught for y^ars 

without proper certification. " * " * t * 

One' of the problems with obeying "che "law requiring teachers ' d 

to be certified was that th£ latt required all teachers \to "tie * 

examin^ 'annually t usually at their oyxi expense^ Jacob S. BoremartS^jf/ 
* */ " H . \ ** * , 

the , eighth Territorial Superintendent of Slcnools, recommended that 

chis requirement be changed to«*require only one, examination, • ex- ■■ 
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cept: in unusual cases* 

• St^ute required all* teachers in district * 
. schools to pass' an annual examination to* 

• ascertain their jfitn'ess- for the position ■ 
of teachers/ Tli^s^seems a useless pro- 

- vision, "One. examination should be suf- 
ficient. It would be jfiroper to . provide 
% /^for reexamination where it would appear * • 

tha^j, person has improperly been- given a - : 
certificate. ' - - L 

( Biennial Report of ^Territorial Superinten d * 
dent of Schools, 1888-1889 , p. 7.1 \ , v . 

This recommendation was .accepted by. legislators , 'The law 

was amended to allow certif icacion to be grafted for life after 

\ - - - < 

* x 

passint the examination, JTonnal school" graduates were given cer- 

* * * 

xfefricates automatically upon graduation. of the assumption th^t £he 
completion of the normal school training was prpof of competency 
as a teacher^ (Most o^ the discussion^of certification has been 
.gleaned from The History, of ^eachgj: Certification in Utah ^by. Cloyd 
0; BSrton ek. Thesis , 'University o^ Utah , 1948.)'"* .. 

* • • £ • . / ' ^ ■ • " -* / * 4 

Many teachers wepe able tzo* overcome the difficulties a^sociat- 
ed yi'th froptter^lif e* in Utah. Some of them' ar^| rememberd and re-* 

vered still. Dr. John ,R.. Park was a teacher in iDraper, Utah until. 

• * , + . - < ( 

his talent for teaching becafiie &o* widely^ known Ghat he was asked 
to become President of the University of Deseret irt 18£>9/ Dr. ; 
Karl G. Maeser was the founder of .the'Brigham Young Academy in 
Provo^ forerunner . of : Xhe Brigham Young" University . Couis F* Moencti 
was a teacher in several schools iti Qgd§n before he 4 was called to 
be the' first principal of the Weber Stake Academy;*" now Weber * 
Stfcte College.. Many*; teachers deserve to be recognized for their^ 
contributions; to Utah education in the territorial period. Un- 
fortuiiately, there is little information ^about thetn available at 
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che present time. 



Ttte foujftfers of JJtati sought teachetfrwho were morally clean, 
intellectually qualified and capable oiLmanaging a large and 
often diversified group- of students. Orson Hyde, a Mormon Apostl 
summarized the qualification which the people of Sanpete County 
desired in teacher in a letter to the Deseret News . „ - * * 

7 A Our people in Sanpete are consfderably 

* anxious about schools; We have now very 

, good ories^ in every settlement , but we ^ - 

i * want just about twic6 .the number that we, 
'have; and the only j^ason why we have 
^ £iot all we require ls the lack of compet- , 

ent teachers \JeT would like young or p s 
middle aged men of £bod ch^r^cter, not 
particular whether they are^ews or 
* . * Gentiles,, if they are morally upright nf en , ^ 
/ * whose orthography and pronunciation are 

^ correct who can pass an examination in v 

reading, writing, geo^grphy ,♦ arithmetic , 
* and grammar. Qualifications in other, 

/> branches would not bfc the least object- 

ionable, but a good practical knowledge 
of the foregoing branches will be^strict^y 
necessay. We tfould prefer men of, our own v ^ 

• religious £aith for teachers', if they can ^* 
- be obtained; but if not/ tVachers of "any y 

- >4 pother faith^will do wittTgood moral v ( * n 

. character. \ " t * r - 

Sotne think that any §ort of teacher A who 
; ' may^want a home and emplc^ymerit will**do. ' * 

for Sanpete; but it is a mistake*. We want- 
faithful and qualif ied^men , and are will* 
•** . m ing to pay stich for their services. 
%,x few competent female* teachers could also 

f ind ,situatins here. Ttiey* can apply-to * 
F/C. Rotjinsorir Esquire, Manti; Superinten- 
*' dent o£ Common . schools in Sanpete Co.unty, n * - 

( Deseret News ,, 16?i04 (March 12; 1867).) . , 

.Hyde's letter makes it cleaa: that -good teachers' wefB scarce in, 

, v - * - . < \ • 

tftfeYutah territory and that they were considered to have a very**** 
impoiitant role in the community, 1 ✓ * ^ 



' V. Country Schools as Historic Sites 4 / 

The i school buildings in most communities in Utah wei^ 
through four stages of development during the territorial 
period. The first schools in many communities were whaf we 
call home schools, They w£re held in tents, wagons and private, 
homes. , The second itage of development was the ward schools.' 
They were held fn Mtormon meeting houses called ward houses., \" ^ 
The 'third stage of development^was^ tjie district school. The 
district'school buildings were separate from the churches, 
though they were still closely controlled by local Mormon, lead- ; 
ers. The fourth ^stage of development was the free public 'school^ 

which c^ame into being after, 1890 when legislation was passed 

' ' f V - ' ' i 

which permitted the funding of free non^sectarian schools by the 

stance. In addition non-Mormon sectarian schools were established* 

'beginning in the 1870' s andjremained a potest force in Utah - 

education ' throughout the territorial period. . Identifying each 

o£ these types of * schools as historic sites presents*spe fr cial 

problems. Because it wbul4 be impossible to comment orTall of..* 

the school buildings in the territory in the 'space allowed here, 

" ; - - * * - s t 

'tlje schools of Iron County will be discussed. They are typical' 
of the st>te p s rural schobls.and they hd^e^been especially well 
documented. \ ^ * " " v ,l ' 

< : - ■ / ' ** .. 

The first school in the county was conducted at Parowan 
by Apostle George A. Smith in his ,p wicky-up ft which was not- ^. 
'School building. It was 'a couple -wagons drawn together fjbr 
shelter around a campfirp, It its doubtful that the^site of 
this school could be established, a^ter so matiy years. 
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'Fores were, -built, in sever*! communities to protect the^ 



settlers from Indians, The original forts were totn down long 

ago. However; a ireplica of one of these forts, is being constructed 

at Cedar City on its original site as a toutfisfc attraction. * 

Schools were "held, in t^p' forts in the early days as a measure of 

protection for the children. * 
V - _ 

■ Churches f - such as the Old Rock Church in Parowan, were 

used extensively as schools. This fine old church /is in a 

very goodstate of preservation. It was built in/1866, * It is 

now owned by the Daughters of Utah "Pioneers and >ys listed on the 

National Historic- Register . 

A phatograph^of the concrete school house built-in Parowan 

in the IS 70' s. is Shown in Settlers' History of Schools^in Iron 

Cqunty 1851-1970 , ; p. 197, Tether§ does not indicate who£her this 

school is still standing, J It was probably one of the first 
*■ .i 

buildings constructed as a school' separate "from the L.D.S. ward 
hall in Iron County. ^ 

Through the territorial period schools 'in Parstgotiah were 
located successively iA the town fort, in th^h&ae of John R. 



Robinson, in the Ward meeting hbuse, ,ancl in the Relief Society 

Hall. " Parowan, /Paragonah an4 Cedar City were the first * 

' ^ ' * " * - * 

settlements in Iron Courity. ■ • ■ ■ 

, , ; . * . *t . S \ ' r , ' fc 

' Qtner settlements which flourished au Iron County during . 

' [ 

the territorial period included KanarraVille, Pinto, and Enoch. 
Marvin Chris tensen described the school at Kanarra. ^ 

The settlers established a school first v 



thing upon arriving at the new settlement. , 
It was'located in a log building along 
with the church' until it burned down. -A 
new building was built in the northeast 
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■corner of che town square with the church, 
upstairs^ an4 the school! down in the bottoms, 
. This was, ^divided* into two long rooms. One * \i ' 
t - side, for the f$if sipajl grades and the* other 
.side for the upper grades,* 4 School was. taught 
te Ghe eighth grade, and then if you had J enough 
money Co 'go to Cedar and stay, you r could 
attend high school* There wer'e a few who did 
t go. Most of the children 'only went to. the * 
] eighth grade and'that was the end .-of - their 
' education j, The rooms had a> blackboard at the 
front arrd a long bench, » The students would 
come up to -the *£ront and receive instruction, 
£h^n*they wosald'go back and another group . 7 
wouTd go up to the* £rp.nt bench.* 
("Early Schdlpr System at Kao«rra M i: 



in Bethers' 

-Schools in Iron 'Counl 

1972/ p/ 217 
Of th4 school at Pinto, Bethers observed that 



A History of ^chools in Iron 'County 1851-197Q -, 



In>^865 \a rock- house was builC in- Pinto which n - 

ferved as a> chxlrch ] £he school, and a recrea- ^ 
tion center for the rest of Pinto's days,, 
David W. Tullis did most of the maion work, ; 
Joseph Eldridge and Oscar Wood did the car^ * 
fteftter work knd .the 'painting, (Bethers^ A ' 
History of Schools in Iron County 1851rl97ff , 1972; 
■) 



UK 

At Enoch the first school tiras held at the^o-op Ranch, 



using ohe of the rai^h^houses for their school- Later a log 

school house was constructed with donated labor. 

\ * pi 

This log building was built on a red rock * 1 
foundation on which an attempt; had 'been 
m^de earlier by the school disttipt to 
build an adobe building for a schotfl. t 
*tfhen the walls were about up to the square/ 
- ' the south side blew in and then .the, men of 
-the community began 4 the log feuilding, 
(Hunger Grinshaw ,s&ys the building #as * * 
located about one hundred y^ards south of 
Gibson 1 s K house,, ) All the men of Enoch 1 
rallied abound to hel(x\ It was all done by . 
donations A stag& was m^de in the west; , t 
end* The curtain,, side and, back scenes were made 
. J and painted tj[y Charley ^fiderson, painter? . ' 
For years' theaters, dances, children 1 s *op- 
perSr^as*, pommunirty parties, church meetings and , 
/.public school was 'field in this building; Both - + * 
writers of this history took. park in the public 
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- activft^iefe and received Cheir early education . in this 
"Old Log School House/' as it was 'known* 
( Bet hers - A History of Schools in Iron County 1 8 51 - 
1970 , 1972, p. 257") ■ : Z ~ 

The. sectartan^chgp*s in the county included two Presbyter- 

ian schools and the Mormon Par owan Stake Academy. The first 

- .Presbyterian school to open was. at Cedar City in 1880 by, Rev. W. 

- Ci Cort. The teacher was Miss Eliza Hartford- The school closed 
^in 1^85. This building apparently no- longer exists- The present 

Presbyterian Church In Cedar City was constructed in^l926, 

^ t 

The Presbyterian School in Parowan tfas established sometime 

between 1880 and 1884. Dora Pag£ gave an account of this school 

« wjiich y% iiaye gyp ted on B*?. ?p7?3-- 1% 4 Th$ sctigol continued tg t ^„ fUti¥>l 

/ ■ 

- flourish for .many years, , Esthers' History includes a picture of - 
- * - ' - / ' 

the school with teachers and students outside taken 1856.^ The 

present status^of the building is unknown** * ^-n^^ 

ThbUgh most oi? the scho^ks'in" the^onnty were connected - 

with the L*D,S, Chuifch, as fre have seen, the JParQwaft Stiake Academy 

■■ "* * ' ' 

.was the only one irf wjiich the Church pai^Sr the teachers,' -Teachers 

4 i ^ * i s " * - £ ^ > , 

were recruiied from -die Bfigham Young Academy at Provo, * 

\ Betters- is'jiot specific regarding the date when this 

achool|was e$^tafrl?istied, v He* does *in*$icate that the school occupied 

several- different 'buildings during it St existence, 4 ■ 

* ■» * ' 

This school-was first held on the second, floor 
* r of the Knell building* and is presently being 
' x use*d*by .Marsden^s Mejpi's Clothing and Cirdon s 
S^oe Sta£e,**The school later moved to the 
City £ottrl; House when it became too crowded 
L m j for these; quarters, \ . * * 

♦ . ; (Bethers, " A History of Sch ools in Iron County 

f 1851-1970, 1972, p\ 185.) 



Once again it is interesting to;note,thaC because of the lack o*f 
separation between , church and *sta£e in Utah, the Mormon private 

" ' SO 
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, school Was held in the City Court House for some years. 

- Bethers Ti&s documented the existence of rural schools irl* 
t^enty--five^ommuriitie3 in Iron County- Those which are not 
discussed above are believed to. have been founded after statehood 
wa^ granced iiv 1896. ' > . , 

'M ,£hese schools can be regarded as an accurate cross-'* 
section of che -rural schools of the territorial period then it '■ 
appears chat most of the 'buildings have been -corn down or converced 



Co other ^purposes . Only che/Roqk Church at Parowatl is known to 
exisc coday* , 



* VI Country Schools Today ^ 
The school ac Grouse Creek in remoce western Box'Elder 



CounCy is Che* only Cradicional pne*r<JOm ungraded school known to 
exist in ticah coday, Mo&c such schools were closed soon afcer Che 
school dis'Crict consolidacion law was passed in 1915, Since chat 

time children in rural communities have been bused from cheir - 

h * • > >^ 

% homes Co Generally located schools, — 

4 The grouse Creek School remains open only because it is 

too far frota any larger community Co justify busing the children, 
Buc even that -school has 'Been modernized, A new school building 
was constructed about five years^ago. The old building was corn „ 

, down, " 

The builders and develo&ers of Ucah communicies have gener- 



al 

ally com down old school buildings* Few of them* remain coday, 
A rock school house ac Fillmore, a ward school at Kingston, a few 
old churches and ocher pub^c buildings which wer^used\ as schools 
on a parfc-time basis are about all we have lefc of the' school 
buildings* of Che past. - - v t 
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It is perhaps ironic, Chen, chat Utahns" are so interested 

t 

in these old schools^which they have allowed dp be 'destroyed. The 

following poem exemplifies this nostalgiar * 

THE O^b COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE 

Id srobd on a bleak country corner, 
The hbuses were distant and few, 
A' meadow lay back in the ' distances 

rose the hills to our view. i 
The roads crossing there at right angle's;/ 
Untraversed by pomp and ar^ay, Jr 
iJiere cropped by Che cox/s in the simmer; , - 

I've watched them there many a dajj.' 

In memory's hall hangs ' the picture, 
And though years "of , sad care are between, 
It han*s with a' beautiful gilding, 
And well do I love it, I ween. 
It stood on a bleak country corner, 
But boyhood's young heart made it war*m 
It gloried in the suRsSine of sjitnquar 
'Twas cheerful if^n winder and ^tonftr \ - 

The teacher-, oh well* I remember; . " 

L My heart has long kept him a place; f - ' 

Perhaps by the world he's forgotten, . 
-His memory n£> time can efface, \ 
He met us with smiles on the threshold, " 
Arid in that rude temple of art, ; : 
He- left with the skill of a workman, - - 
His touch on the mind and the heart. 



. ,* Oh, gay Were the sports of the noontide,/ 

When winder winds frolicked with snow; \ 
' /' We laughed at --the freaks' of 'the storm *king 

And, shouted him "on, all aglow. 
We dashed at his beautiful sculptures*,. 
Regardless of all its array', 'V 
-We plunged r ia the feathery snowdrift 
^ . « , And sported the" winter away. , \ „ ^ 

^ r . We sat on the did- fashioned benches K f 

Beguile^ with our pencils <and slate; 
. * We thought of the opening future/ 
And dreamed pf our manhood's estate/ 
' Oh, days of my, boyhood! I bless.you; , 
While looking from life's busy ^rime, 
The treasures are lingering with me 
I gathered in life's early time, 

k , Oh, still to that bTeak country corner 
^ Turns' my heart in its weariness y-etr r - : 

Where leading my , gentle youhg sisters" 
* With youthful compartions J, met, 
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I cast a fond glance s p'er the meadow; 
* , The hills just behind it I see 
■ ^ Away in Che charm of the distance, 

Old schoolhouse! a blessini on thee! ^ 

-Author Unknown "° 
.Courtesy of Elizabeth McDonald 
^ History of Hooper. Utah 
" Land o£-she Beautiful Sunsets 

by John M. Eelnap ~ ' 

Utahns have a. great reverence for their past. The gather- 

in'g of local history has been going on for many years by indivi- 

duals and by groups such, as the Daughters of Utah pioneers, 

/ • 

As a result of the efforts of these amateur historians Almost 
every community in the state has published its own history.' 
.This has been especially true since the Utah centennial in 1947. 

, Almost;, all .q^ the^e histpjri^s dgygt^ a fewjages t<iLthe m local ' ^ 

■ ! * ' J ' 
scttOols and theii: development.- '** 



* Theses and dissertations on the schools of Utah have been 
•completed at the universities in the state, Several of these' have 
been particularly Useful in compiling this report- ^ ; - 

Utah's school history has been_tr^eated enevenly by profes- 
sional historians'. Levi Edgar Yourvg published several articles 
about education. His books also ewtain chapters on the^history 
of the schools. But Young w,as somewhat -biased in his viewpoint. 



He attempted to create a gas t which would^inspire Utahns tip greater 

* *■ ' * 

heights. He always reported everything he could find th'3t was 

* j ' ' * * 

good; he minimized the importance ^f anything which might be 

considered bad. . t 

Andrew Love N6ff included much information about £he 

schools in his History of Utah . Unfortunately, Neff's wdrk does 

justice only to the broad outlines-of Utah's educationaL T his*tory, 

.The sam& might- be said for most of the other histories of the 



state, when they trfiat educational matters at all/ 

- Local histQries have -"contributed much more' to the under- 
standing' of 4 local educational matters, Joel Ricks and Everett 
Cooley's, The History of a°Valley , .is outstanding in this respect. 
Andrew Karl parson's I Was Called To l5ixie and his autobiography - 
The Education of a 'Second* Generation Swede epitomize the writing 
of local history, especially, with regard to the role of school's 
in Utah's rural, communiti&s. r 

■4 

John Clifton Moffitt's The. Histoyy of Public Education In 
Utah is che; finest one-volume history of schools in Utah Which is 
available. This work is supplemented by Mbffict's history of, 
teacher organizations, in > td^ state, A Century of Service, 1860 - 
I960: A History of the Ufrah Education Association . It is 
unfortunate that such fine woxk as^that of Moffitt should aieo 
buffer from' bias. His History o>^Public Education in Utah is a 
frist&py. of the Mormon schools. I The Protestant schdbls ace omitted 
because they are sectarian andA thepeffore, not public schools. 
On the other hand, schools held in MoVmon churches and even the 
secta^igi Morton academies are included,' in his work. Publicly 
supported non'->sectarian schools were not introduced into Utah un- 
'til the 1890' s when a liberal non^Mormott legislature was able to 
;pass the, enabling legislation* . (These legislators were^.elected; 
by the way, because mbst Mormons were disenfranchised by the 

-notorious Edmunds-Tucker Act because of-their^ practice of and/or 

i 

'belief in the principle of polygamy*) Prior to the passage of 



-fchis legislation' all schools' in Ut#h were' "to - some degree private 
and sectarian^ in the sense in which those terms were applied' to 
schools today . , fi 
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A new generation of historians is writing about Utah's 
schools and teachers with more objectivity/^ Dr. Charles S. 
Peterson and* Dr. Frederick Sr Buchanan have both published article 
on the history of education in Utah which show a morefe balanced 
view of the past than the previous generation of scholars\ would 
have been likely to portray. 

The sources of the educational history of Utah^in libraries 
and archives -are considerable. The Archives of .the Historical 
Department of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
is an especially valuable resource. The minutes t>f Mormon ward 
and stake meetings are a source which has tibt yet been fully 
investigated. Pioneer diaries, letters and autobiographies 
are also valuable. 4 ^ 

Each of the college and universities in Utah have some ; 
archival materials relating to. the history of education in the 
state. Much of what is available in these collections is listed 
in the bibliography of the Country School Legacy Project/ How- 
ever, much archival material is not listed due to the usual.. 

< 

difficulties of cataloging and indexing Manuscript materials. 

Two resources should be mentioned which ar> not within 
the state of Utah. These are the Bancroft Library -at the UhiverK 
sicy of California at Berkeley $nd -the collection of Mormon-. 
Americana at Yale University. -Both of^^hese -oolletions are avail- 
able to scholars on microf ilnu The Bancroft Collection, in partl- 
cular, has a great deal of 'material which relates to early schools 
^ in Utah. Tba original collection of H.H, Bancroft which was col- 1 
Reeded in the 1870? has been 'augmented by materials collected 
in the 1930's by a tf.p.A. project directed by Hugh O'Neill. 



Together these* resources, both 'printed and archival, ^ 
represent: a valuable resource for studies of the history of % . 
education in Ucah, It % is co be hoped chat: the impetu£provijied 

by Che 'Country School Legacy Project: will stimulate new investi- 

+ ■* 

gacions of che history of Ueah's schools, ^/ 



* * 
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